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I do cert if that Fames Trenchard, on the 
1st day of Fume, 1789, entered in 
the Prothonotary’s Office of the County of 
Philadelphia, a Publication entitled “ The 
Columbian Magazine, or Monthly Mascella- 
ny, for May, 1789” agreeably to an 
Act of the General Assembly. 
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We have not yet been favoured with the table of the metecrolo- 
gical observations made at Springmil/, for the month of April; but 
lope to give it in: our next, together with others from Soxths 
Carolina. e are under a like predicament with respect to the 
continuation of the: Life 6f William Penn. Our readers will have 
the goodness to impute the latter disappointment to the distant re 
sidence of the correspondent who writes the piece. 


The Description of the Paysaic Falls is also unavoidably postponed. 


The Essay on Genius was intended to be concluded this month, | But 
the absence, at one time, and the indisposition, at another, of the 
writer, has laid us under the necessity of extending the continuation 
to asubsequent number, when it will be concluded. 


Casco is under consideration. 
Those correspondents who have enabled us this month to fil the 


Parnassiad with original pieces (excepting only the concluding epigram) 
are entitled to our sifcere thanks, ! 


{ 
’ 
Lines occasioned by the arrival of mrs. Washington, in our next. 


$2 The delay in getting out the present number, was unavoidably occasioned 
by a removal of, the office in which the magazine is printed. The pro- 
prietor humbly roquests that his subscribers and the public will excuse it. 
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AICONCISE HISTORY OF THE LATE WAR IN AMERICA. 
CHA P, Ill, 
[Continued from p. 216. ] 


HE passions which had been 
! roused by the disorders in 
Amprica, did not operate in this 
: and as the act had for a 
par} of its objects, establishments 
touthing religion, it was the more 
lik@ly to give oecasion for popu- 
lars;complaint. The ministry, 
thetefore, found it necessary, not 
to ferry things with so high a 
hard as in the preceding bills. 
Thry admitted that this bill came 
own to the commons in a very 
imperfect state, and declared 
thdmselves open to any reason- 
ab¥e alterations and amendments. 
THis plan, they said, might be 
discussed more at leisure than 
thkt for regulating the colony of 
e [raachusetts- Bay : in that case 
it was necessary to shew a degree 
offvigour and decalak: otherwise 
alf government might be lost, all 
oer confounded ; but here they 
wre not so much pressed ; for 
Hugh the government of Quebec 
_ Mac. Vol. Ill. No. 5- 
: 


wanted regulation extremely, yet 
the people were disposed to peace 
and obedience. 

The principal objects of the bill 
were, to ascertain the limits of 
that province, which were now 
extended far beyond what had 
been settled as such by his Britan- 
nic majesty’s proclamation in 
1763—to form a legislative coun- 
cil, competent to all affairs of the 
province, except taxation ; which 
council should be appointed by 
the crown, the office be held dur- 
ing its pleasure, and the Ca- 
seth Roman catholics be eli- 

ible to seats—-to establish the 
Seinih laws, and atrial with- 
out a jury, in civil cases; and the 
English laws, with a trial by jury 
in criminal—to secure to the Ro- 
man catholic clergy, except the 
regulars, the legal enjoyment of 
their estates, and of their tithes, 
from those of their own religion. 

It was urged in favour of these 

M m 
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objects, that the .French, who 
formed avery great majority of 
the inhabitants of that conquered 
country, having been used to live 
under an absolute: government, 
were not anxious ‘for the forms 
of a free one, which they little 
understood or valugd; that they 
even abhorred the idea of a po- 
pular representation, observing 
the mischiefs which it intro- 
duced in the neighbouring co- 
lonies: that, besides these con- 
siderations, it would be un- 
reasonable to have,a represent- 
ative body, out of Which all the 
natives should be excluded; and, 
perhaps, dangerous ‘to trust such 
an instrument in the hands of a 
people but newly taken into the 
British empire, and who were not 
yet ripe for English government : 
that their landed property had 
been all granted, and their family 
settlements made of the ideas of 
French law—the laws concerning 
contracts and personal property 
were nearly the samne in France 
and England: thatjtrial by jury 
was strange and tiagysctol tothem ; 
and that as to religion, it had 
of 


ee- 


been stipulated by ‘the preaty 
Paris to allow them perfect fr 
dom in that respects as far as the 


laws of Englan peers The 
penal laws of Engiand with re- 
spect to religion, they said, did 
not extend beyond that kingdom ; 
and tho’ the king’s supremacy ex- 
tended further, a provision was 
made in the act to oblige the Cana- 
dians to be subject totit,and an oath 
prescribed as a test, against such 
papal claims as migh} endanger the 
allegiance of the sudject: that it 
was against all equity to persecute 
that people for their religion ; be. 
cause those who havenot their own 
priesthood, have notthe freedom of 
religion: and as to the provision 
for the paymeat of tithes, it was, 


at best, only setting down: their 
clergy where they were found at 
the conquest ;—in one respect they 
were worse, as no person profess. 
ing the protestant religion, was to 
be subject te them, which would 
be a great encouragement té con- 
version. As tothe new bsunda. 
ry differing from that estabilished 
by the proclamation, it wes said, 
that there were French scattered 
on several parts beyond the pro. 
clamation limits, who ought to 
have provision made for them; 
and that there was one entite co- 
lony at the Illinois. 

But, in opposition to these ar- 
guments, it was contended; that 
aform of arbitrary government, 
established by act of parliament 
for any part of the British domi- 
nions, was a thing new to thie his- 
tory of the kingdom; it was din- 
gerous in precedent, and coxtrary 
to justice and sound policy; : for 
that either the then present ‘form, 
such as it was, might be sitffered 
to remain, merely as a temporary 
arrangement, tolerated from the 
necessity which first gave rise to 
it; or, an assembly smignt be 
formed on the principles Gf the 
British constitution, in whi¢h the 
natives might have such a share 
as should be thought convenient. 
The island of Grenada was men- 
tioned to shew that such an 
assembly was not impracti¢able. 
It was asked—why admit the Ro- 
man catholics of Canada into a 
legislative council, and deny the 
sropricty of their sitting;im @ 
arr assembly by @ free 
election? With respect to the at- 
tachment of the Canadians to ar- 
bitrary power, it was only an 
assertion unsupported by: any 
proof; and that the measuré now 
agitated was plainly intended as 
an experiment, to try whetHer aa 
arbitrary government sect yp 1” 
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mecojoay, might not, by gradual 
meas be extended in its princi- 
td all the rest: and as toa 
jury, that mode of trial was com- 
nendefl and envied to the British 
mtion, by the best foreign writ- 
as, ft might have fome circum- 
stance’ a little aukward at Grsr, 
est new things ; but it was 
impossible to dislike it on ac- 
quainthance. Why did the bill 
ve ik in criminal cases, if it were 
not ay eligible moce of trial ? The 
peopld could have no objection to 
trust gheir property to the tribu- 
mal t¢ which they trusted their 
lives, 

Onthe subject of religion, de- 
bates han high and warm, the mi- 
nority insisting that no more than 
abargtoleration of the Roman ca- 
tholic} religion was provided for 
by the capitulation; and this they 
were willing the Canadians should 
eijoytin the utmost extent: that 
that people had hitherto been hap- 
py unfier the toleration, and look- 

for nothing further ; but that, 
by thé establishment, the protes- 
tant Yeligion would itself enjoy 
10 mpre than a toleration: the 
popish clergy would acquire a le- 
$l parliamentary right to a main- 
fnanee, and the protestant cler- 
gy liefat the discretion of the king. 
The thinority were equally averse 
foany enlargement of the procla- 
matign limits of Canada, under 
the a itrary government propos- 
td. ?The measure, they said, 
could not fail to encrease the dis- 
contehts in America; the colonies 

would attribute the extension giv- 
“1 t¢ an arbitrary military go- 
‘ernifient,—and to a people alien 
i orein, laws, and religion,—to 
that esign, of which they had 
received so many proofs already— 
H ‘tterly extinguishing their 
Werfies, and bringing them, by 
the frms of those very people 
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whom they had helped to con- 
quer, into a state of abject vas- 
salage. 

In the course of these debates, 
the bill received many amend- 
ments, but the ground-work re- 
mained the same, 

In this state it was returned to 
the lords, and passed—bur not 
without considerable opposition 
from a small minority; who, on 
this occasion, coincided withthe 
popular opinion, people in gene- 
ral being extremely averse to the 
principles of the whole bill. 

The session of parliament had 
now advanced far into the sum- 
mer: its business had been of 
uncomunon importance. Great 
changes had been made in the e- 
conomy of some of the colonies, 
which were thought to be foun- 
dations for changes of a like na- 
ture in others: and the most san- 
guine expectations were enter- 
tained by the British ministry, 
that when parliament had shewn 
sodetermined a resolution, and the 
advocates for American libertws 
had appeared so very little able 
to protect them, the submission 
throughout the colonies would be 
immediate, and settled obedience 
and tranquillity the result. 7 he 
friends to these unwise measures, 
both in and out of parliament,were 
now employed in mutual congra- 
tulations upon their fancied pros- 
pects of affairs. The speech from 
the throne, at the end of the ses- 
sion, appeared to be no less un- 
der the influence of this delusion, 
It said, that his majesty had ob- 
served, with the utmost satisfac- 
tion, the many eminent proois 
which his parliament had given of 
their zealous and prudent attenti- 
on to the public, during the course 
of this very interesting session— 
that the bill which they had pre- 
pered for the government of Que- 
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bec, and to which! he had then 
given his assent, was founded or 
the clearest principles of justice 
and humanity, and would, he 
doubted not, have the best effects 
in quicting the minds and pro- 
moting the happiness of his Ca- 
nadian subjects; that he had long 
seen, with concern, a dangerous 
spirit of resistance‘to his govern- 
ment, and the ex¢cution of the 
laws, prevailing in the province 
of Massachusetts-Hay ; which 
liad proceeded to such all ¢xtremi- 
ty, a8 to render their immediate 
interpesition necessary ; and they 
had accordingly mide provifion, 
as well for the suppression of the 
present disorders, js for the pre- 
vention of the like in furmre : that 
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the temper and firmness: wish 
which they had conducted they. 
selves in this important business, 
and the general concurrencé with 
which the resolution of maintaiy- 
ing the authority of the laws in 
every part of his dominion}, had 
been adopted and supported, could 
not fail of giving the greatest 
weight to the measures which had 
been the result of their detibera. 
tions; and that nothing on his 
part should be wanting to render 
them effectual: that he had re- 
ceived the most friendly assuran- 
ces from the neighbouring pow- 
ers*, which gave him the strong- 
est reason to believe that they had 
the same pacific dispositions as 
himself, 


Pp. IV. 


General effects of the hate British lavws—~—I mpeachment of Oliver, chief justice 


of Massachusetts—Massachusetts assembly dissolved—General Gage warrives 
at Boston—Great consiernation on receiving the Boston port-bill—New assem- 
bly meet at Boston, and are adjourned to Salem—Provincial and towa mett- 
ings—Assembly of Virginia dissolved: they propose a continental congress 
Proceedings at I hiladelphia 3 at New-York; at Annapolis—Some indtviduals 
of Boston address guneral Gage: address from the council rejected—T ransace 
tions of the house 6f representatives at Salem: the assembly dissolved—Ad- 
dress of that town to Gage—General temper and disposition of tie people 
throughout the continent—Solemn league and covenant—P reclamation against 
it—Measures relative to the holdixg of a general congress—Resolstions of 
different places—-T ive justices of Plymouth county, Massachusetts, addvess ge 
neral Gage against the measures of the peoplemUneasiness excited by ‘the ar- 
rival of troops at Boston—False alarm—Proclamation for the encouragement 
of picty and virtue) RF e. Hostile a ppearancer—News ju dges incapable of 
acting--New councillors compelled to renounce their offices—Fortificatiins ™ 
Beston Neck—Prouincial magazines seizeda=T he people in a violent fermeni— 
Company of cadets disband—Resolutions of the delegates of Suffalk : ; remon- 
strance: answer——W rits for helding the general assembly countermanded by pro 
clamation—T be representatives meet, notwithstanding, at Salem; vole them- 
selves into a provincial congress, and adjourn to the town of Concord: their 
remonstvance: governour’s answer—State of affairs at Bosteon—Further 
proceedings of the provincial congress—Gage issues a proclamation. — 
ree late penal acts ofthe Bri- were intended to operate both 


tie#h parliament, relative to as a chastisement for 1h 
Massachusetts-Bay—and which a preventative of future misé™ 
i 5 


t 
* From the relation’ which France 
it is presumable the court 
as that 


afd rival, 
expecially 
yey 


bears to England, as a neighbour 
of Versailles was here particularly alluded to, ‘ 
court had recently made at St. James’s profeffioms of a pacific natyxe: 
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meandrs, were productive of 
sects} very different from those 


which! the sanguine promoters of 
those pills had in view. Other 
es were expected from 


them, besides punishment and 
tion. It was expected, 

that sthe shutting up of the 
rt; of Boston would have 
aturally a gratification to 

the &eighbouring towns, from 
the great benefits which would 
accrye to them, by the splitting 
and femoving of its commerce : 
and ¢hat this would prove a 
fruithal source of jealousy and 
disuyfion within the province. 
It was also thought, that the 
parteular punishment of that 
province would not only operate 
as an example of terror to the 
othe colonies, but that from the 
selfishness and malignity incident 
tomankind, as well as from their 
common jealousies, they would 
qui¢sly resign it to its fate, and 


enjoly with pleasure any benefits 
they could derive from its mis- 
fortines. Thus it was hoped, 


thaj besides their direct opera- 
tier, these bills would eventually 
pro ‘¢a means of dissolving that 
and of union, which seemed too 
mugh tu prevail among the co- 
lonjes. 
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The act called the Military 
Bill, which accompanied these 
laws, and which was formed to 
support and encourage the sol- 
diery, in beating down all possi- 
ble resistance to the other acts, it 
was imagined, would complete 
the design, and bring the colo- 
nies to a perfect submission. In 
confidence of the perfection of this 
plan of terrors, punishments, and 
regulations, and of the large 
force by sea and land (as it was 
then thought) which was sent to 
strengthen the hands of govern- 
ment in America, the British ad- 
ministration reposed in fancied 
security, and ended the session 
of parliament under the certain 
hope of success. 

The event in all these cases 
Was, however, very different. 
The neighbouring towns disdained 
every idea of profiting in any 
degree by the misfortunes of their 
friends in Boston. The people 
of the province, instead of being 
shaken by the co-ercive means 
which were used for their subju- 
gation, joined the more firmly to- 
gether to brave the storm ; and 
seeing that their ancient const:- 
tution was destroyed, and that it 
was determined to deprive them 
of those rights, which they had 



























at tle same time, France had it in serious contemplation to assist the Americans. The 
plang however, was not sufficiently ripe for an avowal of it: it was necessary that Bri- 
tain&khould be mere deeply involved with her colonies, that France might judge from 
evergs, how far it would be prudent to declare in their favour—and it was equally ne- 

ry, in the language of courts, that policy should govern appearances. kver since 
the floss of Canada, the court of Versailles had entertained a wish, though not al- 
Ways the hope, of seeing the British colonies in America detached froma the parent st ite. 
Frasce saw their growing streagth, and was jealous of the accumulating weight which 
ther must throw into the scale of a formidable rival! } 

‘he stamp-act afforded a favourable moment for experiment : and before the fer- 
meift it occafioned in the colonies had subsided, the baron de Kalb (who fell afterward 
in fs cause of America, at Camden) was actually dispatched for the special purpose of 
sou ding, in person, the temper and loyalty of the Americans. But finding them 
@ fhe baron himself told the writer) universally well affected to the British govern- 
Me&t, nay passionately foud of the connexion, he made his report accordingly ; ink 


i ies f i , jas im Consequence 
tvely idea of detaching the colonies from the British government was i Consedlicts 


8/40 ap at Versailles.—The fact dese: ves to be remembered, as it tends to retute an opt- 
he object of Ameri.a in the 


moh which some have indulged, that INDEPENDENCE wast 
tarsest stage of the revolution. 
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ever been tatight to ‘revere as sa- 
ered, and to Sete more valuable 
than life itself, they determined 
at all events to See them, or 
to perish in the cémmon ruin, 
In the same manner,'the other co- 
lonies, instead of + abandoning, 
clung the closer to their devoted 
sister as the danger increased ; 
and their affeetion and sympathy 
seemed to rise in proportion to 
her misfortunes and 'sufferings. 

In a word, these bills, instead 
of answering the purposes for 
which they were intended, spread 
a general alarm fron one end to 
the other of the cdntinent, and 
became the cement of a strict and 
close union between: all the old 
colonies. They saw that char- 
ters, grants, and: established 
usages, were no longer a pro- 
tection or defence ; that all rights, 
immunities and civil securities, 
must vanish at the will of a Bri- 
tish parliament. 

It has already been observed, 
that general Gage was appointed 
to the government 6f Massachu- 
setts-Bav, and to the’command in 
chief of the army in North Ame- 
rica. That gentleman had borne 
several commands with reputa- 
tion, and resided many years on 
this continent. From his know- 
ledge of the people, and their 
general good opinioh of him, it 
is presumable, that if his appoint- 
ment had been at a happier time, 
and his government ftee from the 
necessity of enforcigg measures 
which were odious to them, many 
of those consequencés which fol. 
lowed might have bebn avoided. 

The jealousy and {11 blood be- 
tween the governourjand govern- 
ed in Massachusetts; ha by no 
means abated. The‘house of re- 
presentatives had présented a pe- 
tition and remonstrance to the 
governour, early in! he spring, 
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for the removal of Peter Oliver, 
esquire, chief justice of this gy. 
preme court of judicature, ‘from 
his office. ‘This request not dein 
complied with, they exhibited 
articles of impeachment, cha‘ging 
him with high crimes and misde. 
meanours, in their own name and 
that of the province ; which they 
carried up to the council-board, 
and gave the governour notice to 
attend as judge upon the trial, 
The particular charge against the 
chief justice was, the betrayin 
of his trust, and of the dietieted 
rights of the province, by accept- 
ing a salary from the crowa, in 
consideration of his official’ ser- 
vices, instead of the custotnary 
grant from the house of repre- 
sentatives, The resolution for 
carrying up this impeachment 
was carried by a majority of g2 
to eight; whence some judgment 
may be formed of the general tem- 
per and unanimity of the people. 
The governour refused t@ re- 
ceive the articles, and totally dis- 
claimed all authority in himself 
and the council, to act as a judi- 
catory for the trial of any crimes 
or misdemeanours whatever. ‘The 
house of representatives, far from 
giving up the matter, only clang: 
ed their mode of attack; and the 
governour finding tnat they wiould 
persist in a prosecution, under 
some form or other, and that eve- 
ry new attempt would only yerve 
to involve things in still greater 
dificulty, or at least to increase 
the animosity, thought it neces 
sary, at the conclusion of the 
month of March, to dissolve; the 
assembly. ai 
Such was the state of things ™ 
Massachusetts, when general(sage 
arrived inhis government. 47, 3, 
The hopes that might W74 
have been formed upon a |; 
change of administration, an¢ the 
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joy hat generally attended the 
comig¢g of a new governour, were 
prevented by the arrival, just be- 
fore,! of a copy of the Boston 
port-ill; and it was under the 
consifleration of a town-meeting 
at this very time. As such an act 
was yotally unexpected, the con- 
tion which it caused among 
ill ofders of people was inex- 
presssble. ‘The first measure was 
the bhlding of the town-meeting 
we hgve mentioned: at which re- 
solutions were passed, and order- 
ed tbe immediately transmitted 
to the other colonies, inviting 
themjto enter into an agreement 
tostép all imports and exports to 
and ‘rom Great-Britain and Ire- 
land andevery part of the West- 
Indies, until the act was repeal- 
ed, 48 the only means (they said) 
that were left tor the salvation of 
North-America and her liberties : 
they expatiated on the impolicy, 
injustice, inhumanity, and cruelty 
tlle act, and appealed from it 
to God and the world. 
vga of this offensive act 
Were now multiplied with incre- 
dibld expedition, and dispatch- 
ed td every part of the continent 
withlequal celerity : they set the 
coungries through which they 
passéd in a flame. At Boston 
and { New-York, the populace 
‘copies struck off upon 
mou aper, with a black 
btreets under the title of a 
ous, cruel, bloody, and in- 
men murder. In other places, 
gteaz bodies of the people were 
calle together by public adver- 
tserfient, and the obnoxious law 
Was burnt with great solemnity. 
_ There was, however, asurpriz- 
ing ;aixture of sobriety with this 
and a degree of moderation 
Was plended with the excess into 
whidh the people were hurried. 
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border; and these they cried about 
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This extraordinary combustion 
in the minds of all ranks of the 
people, did not prevent the gover- 
nour’s beiug received with the 
usual honours at Boston. The 
new assembly of the province met 
of course a few days after, the 
council, for the last time, being 
chosen according to their char- 
ter. On their meeting, the go- 
vernour laid nothing more before 
them, than the common business 
of the province; but gave notice 
of their removal to the town of 
Salem, on the first of June, in 
pursuance of the late act of par- 
liament. The assembly, to evade 
this measure, were hurrying 
through the necessary business of 
the supplies, with Sepesiven, that 
they might then adjourn them- 
Selves to such time as they thought 

roper; but their intention hay- 
ing reached the governour, he ad- 
journed them unexpectedly to the 
7th of June, then to meet at Sa- 
Jem. Previous to this adjourn- 
ment, they had presented a peti- 
tion to the governour, for ap- 
pointing a day of general prayer 
and fasting, with which he did 
not think proper to comply. 

In the mean time, provincial or 
town-mectings were held in every 
part of the continent; in which, 
though some were more tempe- 
rate than others, they all concur- 
red in expressing the greatest dis- 
approbation of the measures pur- 
suing against Boston, an abhor- 
rence of the new act, and a con- 
demnation of the principles oa 
which it was founded—with a re- 
solution to oppose its effects in 
every manner, and to Support 
their distressed brethren who 
were to he the immediate victims. 

The house of burgesses of Vir- 
ginia, appointed the first of June 
(the day on which the Boston 
port-bill took place) to be set 
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apart for fasting, prayer, and hu- 
miliation; to implore the divine 
interposition, to ayert the heavy 
calamity which threatened de- 
struction to their clvil rights with 
the evils of a civil war; and to 
give one heart and one mind to 
the people, firmly tl oppose every 
injury aimed at American rights. 
This example was either follow- 
ed, or a similar resolution adopt- 
ed almost every where, atid tlie 
first of June became a general day 
of prayerand humillation through. 
out the colonies. | 

This measure, fowever, pro- 
cured the immediate dissolution 
of the assembly of Virginia; but 
before their separation, an asso- 
ciation was entered; into and sign- 
ed by 8g of the! members, in 
which they declared, that an at- 
tack made upon one colony, to 
compel submission to arbitrary 
taxes, Was an attack on all Bri- 
tish America, and threatened ruin 
to the rights of ‘all, unless the 
united wisdom of the whole were 
applied in prevehtion. They, 
therefore, recomrhended to the 
committee of correspondence, to 
communicate with the several 
committees of the other pro- 
vinces, on the expediency of ap- 
pointing deputies from the differ- 
ent colonies to meet annually in 
general congress, and to delibe- 
rate on those general measures 
which the united interests of 
America might, from time to 
time, render ne¢essary. They 
concluded witha declaration, that 
a tender regard for the interests 
of their fellow-subjects, the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of Great- 
Britain, prevented them from go- 
ing further at that time. 

At Philadelphia, about three 
hundred of the inhabitants imme- 
diately met, and appointed a com- 
mittee to write to the town of 
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Boston. Their letter Was ténij: 
perate, but firm. They a¢know. 
ledged the difficulty of cffering 
advice upon that sad octasion: 
wished first to have the sense of 
the province in general; observed 
that all lenient applicatigns for 
obtaining redress should be tried, 
before recourse was had té txtre. 
mities ; that it might, perhaps, 
be right to take the sense of a 
general congress, before the des- 
pcrate measure of putting ‘an en- 
tire stop to commerce was adopt. 
ed ; iif that it might be right, at 
any rate, to resetve that measure, 
aS the Jast resource, whien all} 
other means had failed. ! They 
observed, that if the making of 
restitution to the East-India com- 
pany for their teas, would} put an 
end to the unhappy contrbversy, 
and leave the peopie of Boston 
upon their ancient footing pf con- 
stitutional liberty, it could not 
admit of a moment’s doubt what 
part they should act ; but: it was 
not the value of the tea, it was 
the indefeasible right of giving 
and granting their own money, & 
right from which they could ne- 
ver recede, that was now the mat- 
ter in consideration. 

A town-meeting was also held 
at New-York, and a committee 
of correspondence ; but fovern- 
ment had a much stronger iter 
est in that province thanin any 
other. The case was otherwise 
at Annapolis, in Maryland, where 
the people of that city, ‘though 
under a proprietory government, 
tinctured some of t eir {resolu- 
tions with violence ; one of which 
was to prevent the carrying on 0 
any suits in the courts of the pro- 
vince, for the debts which were 
owing from them in’ Great 
Britain. 


[To be continued. ] 
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REM ARKS on the celebrated lenity of ELIZABETH, late Empress of 
Rhssia, in suppressing Capital Punishments: Fiom Coxe’s Travels. 


s well as traitors were pub- 
executed; but by an edict 
of tke empress Elizabeth, certain 
corporal penalties were, in cases 
of tflony, substituted in the room 
of fapital sentences, a circum- 
stanke peculiar to the Russian 
codd, According to the present 
llaws, ators are punished 
following manner. Persons 
conficted of high treason, are 
titer belreaded or imprisoned 
for Rife. Felons, after receiving 
the;knoot*, have their nostrils 
tort and their faces marked, and 
are condemned for life to work in 
the}mines of Nershinsk: pett 
ofehders are either Sbiseed, 
trafsported into Siberia, or con- 
ned to hard labour for a sta- 
tedj time. Among the colonists 
arefincluded peasants, who may be 
peserily consigned by their 
majters to banishment. All 
these persons, felons and others, 
areitransported in the spring and 
autamn from different parts of the 
Rujsian dominions: they travel 
past of the way by water, and 
pat by land; are chained in pairs, 
an’ fastened to a long rope: at 
night they are carried to different 
coytages, and guarded by thie sol- 
diérs who conduct them. When 
tht whole troop arrive at To- 
sk, the governour assigns the 
Conists who have been bred to 
handicraft trades, todifferent mas- 
tes in the town; others he dis- 


Be the ancient statutes, felons 
a 
lick 





poses of as vassals in. the neigh- 
bouring country: the remainder 


, of the colonists go on to Irkutsk, 


where they are disposed of by the 
governour of that town in the 
same manner. ‘The felons then 
proceed alone to the district of 
Nershinsk, where they are con- 
demned to woik in the silver 
mines, or at the different forges. 
‘Travellers who have visited Rus- 
sia, previous to the reign of Eli- 
zabeth, uniformly concur: in re- 
lating the various modes of pub- 
lic executions, and reprobating 
the severity of the criminal Jaws ; 
but though we may join with eve- 
ry friend to humanity, in rejoicing 
that many of the dreadful punish- 
ments no longer exist, yet we 
cannot consent to the high enco- 
miums passed upon the superior 
excellence of the penal code since 
the edict of Elizabeth, which is 
supposed to have totally annulled 
capital condemnations. 

From this suppression of capi- 
tal punishments im all instances, ex- 
cepting treason, Elizabeth has 
beeu represented, not only by the 
lively Voltaire, but even the saga- 
cious Blackstone, as a standard of 
legislative clemency. Yet, how- 
ever incontrovertible it may be that 
the infliction of death, for offences 
that ought not to be esteemed ca- 
pital, is much too frequent in ma- 
ny countrics—we may venture to 
affirm, that Elisaberh’s modifica- 
tion of the criminal laws is, per- 


The Anoot is a thong about the thickness of a crown-piece, and about three quarters 
ef n inch broad, aud rendered extremely hard by a peculiar kina of preparation ; it is 
ti¢d to a thick plaited whip, which is connected by an iron ring with a small piece of 
lefther, which acts like a spring and is fastened to a short wooden handle, The exe- 
Ctgioner, before every stroke, recedes a few paces, and draw s back he hand which 
hglds the knoot ; then bounding forward, epplies the flat end of the thong, » ith confie 
Siblerable force, to the naked hack of the crisnimal, in a perpendicular line seashiog trem 


tie collar to the waist. 


tCox, Mac. Vol, 11. No. 5. 
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t 
haps, no less exceptionable in 
point of policy and expedience, 
than illusive in regard to its sup- 
posed lenity. With respect to the 
first position—its contradiction to 
sound policy; should we even er- 
roneously suppose, with some au- 
thors, that the edict has been lite- 
rally obeyed, and that during the 
Space of forty years not one cri- 
minal has fuffered death through- 
out the vast empire of Russia, 
surely this lenity tb the most at- 
trocious crimes cannot but be con- 
sidered as extremely injurious to 
society ; for as a denunciation of 
death is, probably, to the gene- 
rality of mankind the most formi- 
dable prevention of crimes, the 
removal, consequently,of this salu- 
tary terror withdraws a material 
safeguard from the’ lives and pro- 
perty of worthy citizens, and di- 
minishes that security which these 
worthy members of'society have a 
right to claim from the protection 
of the laws. I advance, however, 
this first objection; to this cele- 
brated and much extolled edict, 
with that hesitation which the in- 
terests of humanity’ and the intri- 
cate uature of the subject require. 
But with regard to the second ob- 
jection, that its lenity is illusive— 
that positionwill not rest upon the- 
oretical reasoning, bi be incontro- 
vertiblyestablished by positive fact, 
A dispassionate person will pro- 
bably feel no extraordinary vene- 
ration for this boasted abolition 
of capital punishment, when he 
reflects, that though the criminal 
laws of Russia do not Literally sen- 
tence malefactors to death, they 
still consign many to that doom 
through the mediuin of punish- 
ments, in Some ¢ircumstances, 
most assuredly, if net professedly, 
fatal; which mock with the hopes 
of lite, but in reality protract the 
horrors of death, and embitter 
with delay an event which reason 


i 


wishes to be instantaneous: fo; 
when we consider that many felons 
expireunder the infliction, or from 
the consequences of the knoot ; 
that feveral are exhausted by the 
fatigue of the long journey to 
Nershinsk, the remetest région of 
Siberia ; and that the forlorn rem. 
nant perish in general premature. 
ly, from the unwholesomeness of 
the mines, it would be dificult to 
view the doom of these unha 
out-casts in any other light than 
that of a lingering executién. In 
effect, since the promulgation of 
the edict in question, a year has 
never passed in which many attro. 
cious criminals, though legally 
condemned to other peualties, 
have not been capitally punished, 
And, indeed, upon a genetal cal- 
culation it will perhaps be: found, 
that notwithstanding the ajiparent 
mildness of the penal code, nut few- 
er malefactors suffer death in Rus- 
sia,than in those countries wherein 
that mode of punishment, is ap- 
pointed by the laws. It will there. 
tore be evident to the reader, that 
capital penalties are virtually and 
necessarily retained, although the 
chief utility resulting from the 
terror of certain destruction ts cone 
siderably diminished. The pane- 
gyrists of Elizabeth would cer- 
tainly have entertaince.; some 
doubts concerning her boafted cle- 
mency, if they had recollected, 
that she did not abolish, but re 
tained the following, horrid pro- 
cess, for the purpose of extortin 
confession from persons charg 
with treasonable designs. « The 
arms of the suspected person be- 
ing tied behind by a rope, he was 
drawn up in that posture toj@ con 
siderable height im the air i from 
whence, being suddenly Boles 
tated to within a small] distance 
of the ground, and being tiere 48 
bade checked, the TOMO 
the concussion dislocated hisshou! 
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det's, and in that deplorable situa- 
tion he underwent the knoot. To 
this dreadful “— of barbarity 
and despotism, Elizabeth, amidét 
allher imputed lenity, gave unlimit- 
ediscope ; and, during her whole 
rein, it was ordinarily applied 
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even at the discretion of inferior 
and ignorant magistrates: or 
was it abolished until the accession 
of the present empress, who has 
prohibited the use of torture in al! 
criminal cases. 
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Ax ACCOUNT of the Japaneft manner of making PAPER from the 


ark of a Treg—Recommended to the particular attention of Americans. 


; 
APER is made in Japan of the 
| bark of the morus papyrifera 


yua, OY, true paper-tree, atter 
following manner: every year 


ween the leaves are fallen off, or 
in} the tenth Japanese month, 
which commonly answers to our 
cember, the young shoots, 
which are very succulent, are cut 
into sticks about three feet 
long, or something less, and put 
retin in buudles to be after- 
wirds boiled with water and 
anes. If they should grow dry 
bdfore they can be boiled, they 
st be first soaked in common 
water for about 24 hours, and 
then boiled. These bundles or 
faewots, are tied close together, 
aad put upright into a large ket- 
t%, which must’ be very well co- 
vered, and then they are boiled, 
till the bark shrinks so far, as to 
Iyt about half an inch of the wood 
appear naked at the top. When 
the sticks have all been sufficiently 
iled, they are taken out of the 
ater, and exposed to the air till 
they grow cold ; then they are flit 
Gpen, lengthways, for the bark to 
He taken off, which being done, 
tae wood is thrown away as use- 
gua the bark is dried and care- 
fhily preserved, as being the sub- 
Stance out of which they are in 
time to make their paper-—by let- 
ng it undergo a further prepa- 
Ration, eonsisting in cleansing it 





anew, and afterwards picking out 
the better from the worse. In 
order to this, it is soaked in wa- 
ter three or four hours, and being 
grown soft, the blackish skin 
which covers it is scraped off, to- 
gether with the green surface of 
what remains, which is done with 
a knife, which they call haad:: 
kusaggi, that is a daadsi rasor ; at 
the same time also the stronger 
bark, which is a full year’s 
growth, is separated from tie 
thinner, which covered the 
younger branches, the former 
yielding the best and whitest pa- 
per, the latter only a dark and 
indifferent sort. If there is any 
bark ofmore than a year’s growth, 
mixed with the rest, it is likewise 
picked out and laid aside, as yield- 
ing a coarser and worse sort of 
paper: all gross knotty parti- 
cles, and whatever else locks in 
theleast faulty or discoloured, is 
picked out at the sme time, to be 
kept with the last close matter. 
After the bark has been suf- 
ficiently cleansed, and prepared 
and sorted according to its differ- 
ent degrees of goodness, it must 
be boiled in clear lye. From the 
time it begins to boil, they keep 
perpetually stirring it with a 
strong reed, pouring from time 
to time so much fresh lye in as 
is necessary to dense the evapo- 
ration, and te supply what hath 
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been already lost bud it: this boil- 
it 1g must be continued tili the mat- 
ter is grown so tener, that be- 
ing but t slightly touched. with the 
tin Ler, it will dissolve and sepa- 
rate into flocks and fores. ‘Their 
lye is made of any sort of ashes, 
in the following mi ner: two 
pieces of wood are laid a across over 
a tub, and covered ‘with straw, 
on which they lay wet ashes, and 
then pour boiling hot water upon 
it, W iich, as it rung through the 
Straw into a tub urid erneath, is 
imbued with the : sajine particles 
of the ashes, and makes what 
they call lye. 

After | boiling the hark as above 
described, follows the washing of 
it, which is of no $inall conse- 
quence in paper- making, and must 
be m: anaged with great judgment 
andl attention: if tt hath not 
been washed long enqugh, the pa- 
per will be strong inileed, and of 
a good body, but coarse, and of 
little value; and if; on the con- 
trary, the washing has been too 
long continued, it will afford a 
whiter paper, but such as will 
not bear ink. This part of paper- 
must, theretpre, be m a 
naged with the greatest care and 
1 idgment, SO as to keep. to amid- 
dle ‘degree, an d avol iti either ex- 
treme. ‘They wash it in a river, 
putting the bark into a sort of 
sieve, which will Jez the water 
run through, and stirring it con- 
tinually with the hands and arm, 
till it comes to be diluted into a 
delicate soft pulp, ¢r raucilage, 
For the finer sort of paper the 
washing must be repeated ; but 
the bark must be putjinto a piece 
of linen, instead of a sieve ; be- 
cause the longer the washing i is 

continued, the more ithe bark is 
divided, and would come at last 
to beso thin and minute, that it 
would run out at the holes of the 
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sieve and be om ; and at th op une 
time also,what hardknots or fio cks, 
and other het terogeneous ugeles 
particles remain, must be icare- 
tuily picked out, and put up'with 
acoarser sért of bark for worse 
paper. Th e bark havi ing been 
suthciently washed, i is put apon a 
tic! a, smooth, wooden table, j Im 
order to its being beaten swith 
Sticks of the hard kusnoti wood; 
wich is commonly done | by! two 
or three people, until itis wraught 
fine enough, and becomes withal 
s0 thin, as to become a piilp of 
soaked paper, which being pat in- 
to water, will dissolve and dis- 
perse like meal. The bark be ing 
thus prepared, is put into aj nar- 
row tub, with the fat slimy :infu- 
sion of rice, and the infusiba of 
the oreui root, which is likewise 
very slimy and mucilaginous. Phese 
three things being put togyther 
must be stirred with a thin Hean 
reed, till they are thoroittglily 
mixed and wrought inte ant} uni 
form liquid substance, of a good 
consistence: this succeeds best im 
a narrow tub, but afterw=rc3 the 
mixture is put into a largerione, 
which is not unlike those tnade 
use of in our paper-mills; oft of 
this tub the leaves are taken off 
one by one, on proper patjerns 
madecoft bulrushes, i stead of brass 
wire, called mys. Nothing re- 
mains now but a prop er maik ye- 
ment in sirying them; in ordpr to 
this they are laid up in héa APS 
upon at able overed with a dk duble 
matt, and a sinall piece of revd is 
put between every leaf, which 
standing out a little way Ta 
in time, to lift them up conven 
ently, sual take them ‘of Siig, oly. 
Eg wery heap is cov ered witha sanall 
plank or board, of the saine shape 
and size with the paper, on whi - 
are laid weights—tfrst, ingeed, 
small ones, lest the ieaves, br ring 














































den fwet and tender, should be 
perl og into one lump, 
but, py degrees, more and hea- 
vier, ft press and squeeze out all 
the water. ‘he next day the 
weigtts are taken off, the leaves 
Tied up one by one, by the 
help fot the small stick above 
mentioned, and with the palm of 
the band, clapped to long rough 
pans made for this purpose, 
which they will easily stick to, 
becavtse of the little humidity still 
remafaing. After this manner 
they pre exposed to the sun, and, 
whe quite dry, taken off, laid 
up inf heaps, pared round, and so 


as for use or sale. ; 
‘Ltpok notice that the infusion 


of ri¢e, with a gentle friction, 1s 
neceqsary for this operation ; be- 
eausd of its white colour, and a 
certdin clammy fatness, which at 
onceigives the paper a guod con- 
sstefce, and pleasing whiteness. 
imple infusion of rice-flour 
willinot do it, becaufe it wants 
that clamminess, which, however, 
$a ¥ery necessary quality. The 
infufion | speak of is made in an 
unglkved earthen pot, wherein 
the pice-prains are soaked in wa- 
nd the pots afterwards shak- 
tly at firt, but stronger by 
$; at last, fresh cold wa- 
ter is poured upon it, and the 
Whose percorated through a piece 
oflihen. The remainder mutt go 
undér the same operation again, 
fresh water being put to it, and 
thisjis repeated so long as there 
isarty clamminess remaining in the 
ticel ~The Japanese rice is by 
much the best for this purpose, as 
being the whitest and fattest sort 
growing in Asia. 
e infusion of the oreni root 1s 
Mage after the following manner : 
the root pounded, or cut small, is 
put gnto fresh water, which in one 
Right’s time turns mucilaginous, 
and becomes fit for use, afcer it has 


been strained through a piece of 
linen. Ihe different seasons of 
the year require a different quan- 
tity of water to be mixed with the 
reot: they say the whole art 
depends entirely upon this. In 
the sammer, when the heat of the 
air dissolves the jelly, and makes 
it more fluid, a greater quantity 
is required, and less in proporti- 
on in the winter, and in cold wea- 
ther; too much of this infusion 
mixed with the other ingredients, 
wiil make the paper thinner in 
proportion; too little, on the 
contrary, will make it too thick; 
therefore a middle quantity is re- 
quired to make a good paper, and 
ot an equal thickness: however, 
upon taking outa few leaves, they 
can easily see whether they have 
put too little, or too much of it. 
instead of the orent root, which 
sometimes, at the beginning of 
the summer, grows very scarce, 
the paper-makers make use of 2 
creeping shrub called save kadsura, 
the leaves of which yield a muci- 
lage in great plenty, thongh not 
altogether so good for this pur- 
purpose as the oreniroot. I have 
aiso mentioned the juncus sativus, 
which is cultivated in Japan with 
great care and industry: it grows 
tall, thin, and strong: the Japa- 
nese make sails with it, and very 
fine matts to cover their floors. 

It hath been observed above, 
that when the leaves are fresh 
taken offfrom their patterns, they 
are laid up in heaps, ona table 
covered with two matts. Zhese 
two matts must be of a different 
fabric; one which lie: lowermot 
is coarser, but the other, which 
lies uppermost, is thinner, made 
of thin, slender, bull-rushes,which 
must not be twisted too close one 
to another, but so as to let the 
water run through with ease, 
and very thin, not to leave any 
impressions upon the paper. 


| Fapanese Paper made from the Mulberry Tree. 28: 
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A coarser sort of paper, proper 
to wrap up goods, and for several 
other uses, 1s made'of the bark of 
the kfadse kadsura slirub, after the 
method above described. The Ja- 
panese paper is very tight and 
strong, and will bear being twist- 
ed into ropes. A:thick strong 
sort of paper is sold at Sirai (one 
of the greatest towns of Japan, 
and the capital of the province of 
that name) which is very neatly 
painted and folded up, fo much in 
a piece as is wanted for a suit ; it 
looks fo like silk or woollen stuff, 
that it miglit be mistaken easily 
for them. A thin neat sort of pa- 

, which hatha yellowish cast, 
is made in China and Tonquin, of 
cotton and bamboes,! At Siam, the 
Siamites make their paper of the 
bark of the plickélo tree, of which 
they have two sorts,one black and 
the other white, both very coarse, 
rude, and simple, as they them- 
selves are. They fold it up inte 
books, much after the same man- 
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ner as fans are folded, and write 
on both sides—not, indeed, with 
a pencil, in imitation of those 
more polite nations who live fur. 
ther eait, but with a rude stylus, 
made of clay.—Thus far the de- 
scription of the way of makin 
per in the east, which tke late 
earned Becimannus was so ‘desir. 
ous to know, and so earnestly ene 
treated travellers to enquire into; 
being, however, mistaken in sup- 
posing that it was made of catton; 
whereas it evidently appears by 
this account, that all the nations 
beyond the Ganges make it of the 
bark of trees and shrubs. The 
other Asiatic nations on this side 
the Ganges, the black inhabitants 
of the most southern parts except 
ed, make their paper of old rags 
of cotton stuff; and their niethod 
differs nothing from ours, except 
that it is more simple, and the 
iustuments which they make use 
of are grosser. 
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For the coLUMBIAN MAGAZINE. 


ACCOUNT of the Preparations at Gray’s Ferry, on thé, river 
Schuylkill, and of the Reception of GENERAL WASHINGTON there, 
April 20, 1789, én bis way to the Seat of the Federal Government, te 
take upon bimthe high Officeof PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


[Embellished with an east view of the ferry, the bridge, dezo- 
rations, &c. | 


‘TT HE whole railing, on each 
side of the bridge, was dres- 
sed with laurels intérwoven with 
cedar. Atriampha} arch, 20 feet 
high, decorated with laurel and 
other ever-greens, was erected at 
each end, (@ and 4) in a style of 
neat simplicity: under the arch 
of that at the west end (a) hung 
a crown of laurel, connected b 
a line which extended to. a pine 
tree on the high and rocky bank 


of the river, where the other ex- 
tremity was held by a handsome 
boy, beautifully robed in white 
linen ; a wreath of laurel bound 
his brows, and a girdle of the 
same his waist. Eleven colours 
were planted on the north side of 
the bridge, in allusion to those 
states which have ratified the com- 
stitution : on the south were two 
others; one emblematical of a 
new era, the other representing 
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sylvaniamit was the flag 
whith captain Bell carried to the 
Fasi Indies, being the first ever 
hoidted there belonging to this 
state. At the east end of the 
we (c) a striped cap of liberty 
wafelevated on a pole about 25 

in height ; from which spread 
a bénner—device, a rattle-snake, 
with the motto, ‘‘ pon’r TREAD 
ovive.” A large signal flag (d) 
wag hoisted in the ferry gardens, 
to th notice of the general's ap- 





pronch to those who were posted 
on ihe other side of the Schuyl- 
kill, On the top of the ferry- 
post, onthe west side, a banner 
wa{ displayed—the device a sun, 
ith this motto, “* BEHOLD THE 
RISING EMPIRE”: on the opposite 
flew a banner, alluding to 


tunjinerce—motto, ** MAY COM- 
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MERCE FLOURISH.” ‘The ferry 
boat and barge were anchored in 
the river, and displayed a variety 
of colours, particularly a jack 
bearing eleven stars. 

About noon, the  illustri-. 
ous Washington appeared, and 
as he passed under the first tri- 
umphal arch, the acclamations of 
an imifense crowd of spectators 
rent the air, and the laurel crown, 
at that instant, descended on his 
venerable head. 

His excellency was saluted on 
the common by a discharge from 
the artillery, and escorted into 
Philadelphia by a large body of 
troops, together with his excel- 
lency the president of the state, 
and a numerous concourse of re 
spectable citizens. 
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For the COLUMBIAN MAGAZINE. 
GENERAL DUTIES OF MAN. 
Translated from the German Edition of a Work lately published at Prague, 


originally written in French, entitled Le Guide de la ‘feunesse, Se. 


; 
I. 
ory TOWARD THE CREATOR, 
| HREE things, my son, con- 
s Stitute the objects of thy me- 
ditgtion ;—the naTuR#, the o- 
Ridin, and the enp of MAN. 
is a being, consisting of a 
y of aftonishing structure, and 
tional soul, united together. 
The lion is created to roar in the 
st; but man, endued with 
the gift of speech, is appointed to 
liv in society with rational be- 
his noble exiftence man has 
hoy of himself; that Being who 
8 the original of all things, like- 
Ww ve him his existence. 
ife and death, time and eter- 
hity, all obcy the laws of the eter- 
Maj, All acknowledge his supre- 





macy, from the powerful whe 
wield the sceptre, to the humble 
who bear the shepherd’s staff. 

But for what purpose did the 
SupremeBeing place thee on earth? 
Was it to live in sensual pleasures ? 
—to gather riches ?—or, perhaps, 
to gratify thy ambition ? 

God, who created man in his. 
own image, will likewise cons- 
titute his happiness He re- 

uires of his creatures the per- 
Sornuune of certain duties: but he 
himself will be the reward of their 
integrity. 

Let the fear of the divine judg- 
ment govern thy heart: let it 
be the guiding line of all thine ac- 
tions ; may it impress caution on 
thy lips, decency on thine eyes, 
and modesty on thy forehead. 










































































































































































































































































284 General Duties of Man. 


incessantly remind thyfelf, how 
dreadful it is to forsake the Lord, 
and to fall inta his hands, the 

hands of the living God. 

Walk not in thd dangerous paths 
of the ungodly, who dares in his 
folly to mock divine justice, and 
vainly flatters himself that his ac- 
tions will remain unnoticed. 

The fool! he; hears not the 
thunders which already roll over 
his head. In an instant the wrath 
of heaven breaks around him asa 
whirlwind, and wafts him away 
from the face of the earth. 

Oh may this saving fear con- 
duct thee in all thy steps! By day 
may it watch over thee, and in 
thy nightly rest may it not depart 
from thy couch.—-Then shalt thou 
bring forth fruit$ of virtue, as a 
rich soil warmed by the sun-beams, 
and thy foul shall be the residence 
of wisdom. 

The rose arms itself with the 
thorn against the hand of the rob- 
ber: and the soul of the righteous 
covers itself with the fear of God, 
as with a shield. | 
_ Protected by this heavenly ar- 
mour, thou shalt walk securely in 
the midst of thine enemies. Hell 
shall reign around thee in vain. 
The arrows of wrath shall fall 
harmless at thy feet. 

Thou lovest thy father, because 
he is good to thee: but forget not 
that God is the tenderest of fa- 
thers, and that he has poured out 
his gifts richly upon thee. 

Turn thine eye heavenward, and 
consider that globe of lipht and 
fountain of heat! It was God who 
commanded it to spread its light 
before thee, and'to communicate 
life to all around thee. 

Cast thy sight upon the earth 
which thou inhabitest: thou wilt 
a one with the henefits of 

ny F The works of his 


' 


goodness are as conspicucis as the 
wonder of his wisdom. 

The plants which spring from 
the bosom of the earth, ‘he crea 
tures who people the elements, 
are commanded to nourish thee, 
and to labour for thy clothing, 

Consider the beauty: of the 
blossom ; taste the swe¢tness of 
the fruit: but remember, that 
God is the creator of them, and 
that they are the gifts of his be. 
nevolence. 

Thou beholdest what God has 
done for thee, in the appbintment 
of nature! But who shal{ describe 
that which he has provided for 
thee, in the appointment of grace? 

He who hath snatclied thee 
from the gates of eternal death, 
who prevents thee by his grace— 
is He not worthy that thou dedi- 
catest to Him all thy powers? 

All created beings around thee 
crv with a loud voicc—acknow- 
ledge the Creator’s government, 
and worship his almighty power! 

The Heavens which roll regu 
larly over thine head, the ocean 
raging within its appointed 
bounds, declare unto thee, that 
they submissively obey the ¢com- 
mand of the Most High. 

All the elements acknowledge 
Him, and precisely fulfil His 
will. He calleth the winds from 
the uttermost verge of the earth; 
and they rage over the surface of 
the globe. 

He commandeth the clouds to 
gather themselves together, and 
they pour down plenty on the 
fields. 

But if inanimate creatures 8? 
faithfully obey the cominands ¢ 
the Creator, how much more art 
thou in duty bound, who art cs 
alted by reason far above other 
beings ! 5 

Hearken to the voict of this 















reajon! It will tell thee that all 
the powers of thy soul, all the la- 







oe me of thy life must be dedicat- 
oo to tie service of the Most High, 
a qh, if thou hadst once known 
cor the; pre of this reasonable 
, iceof God ! never wouldst thou 
the be anxious for those vain pleasures 


which the world tempts thee. 


wi 
‘(fer up, my child, unto the 
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3} Lod the bloom of thy youth; 

. fro thy early days let the in- 
crepse of thy virtues ascend to his 

has thr ne. ? 

ce ' oft as Aurora brings back the 

ihe "ey" of the day, so often elevate 

for 

ce? 
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4 HILE the carcass lay lock- 

t, ed in the ice, early one 

{ myrning the man at the mast- 

. held gave notice, that three bears 

i. wgre making their way very fast 

4 ofr the frozen ocean, and were 

. dijecting their course toward the 

: ship. ‘They had, no doubt, been 
infited by the scent of some blub- 

A ¢ of a sea-horse the crew had 

; kijled a few days before, which 

. had been set on fire, and was 

: br rning on the ice at the time of 

‘ tlkir approach. They proved to 


a she-bear and her two cubs; 
but the cubs were nearly as large 


a dam. They ran eagerly to 
. tile fre,.and drew out from the 
fizines, part of the flesh of the 
; ‘f -horse that remained uncon- 
. S.red, and ate it voraciously. 


The crew from the ship chrew 
gheor lumps of the flesh of the 
S4i-horse, which they had still 
lefr, upon the ice—which the old 
lise fetched away singly, laid 
iCox, Mac. Vol. 111. No. 5. 
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Extraordinary Instance of MATERNAL AFFECTION IN A 8AVAGE 
NIMAL ; objerved by feveral of the Gentlemen and Seamen belonging 
0 the Carcass Frigate, on a late Voyage of Discovery towards the North 
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thine heart to the origin of all 
good, and pour out thine whole 
soul before him. 

Full of confidence, send thy vir- 
tuous wishes to him; place thy 
necessities before him; and wait 
in humble resignation the effects 
of thy prayers. 

Should he visit thee with affiic- 
tion, and prove thy faith with the 
waters of tribulation, oh then 
take heed that thou dost not mur- 
mur against his visitation, or, per- 
haps, renounce his service. 


[ To be continued. ] 


every lump before her cubs as she 
brought it, and. dividing it, gave 
each a share, reserving but a 
small portion to herself. As she 
was fetching away the last piece, 
they levelled their muskets at the 
cubs, and shot them both dead ; 
and, in her retreat, they wound- 
ed the dam, but not mortally. 
It would have drawn tears of pi- 
ty from any but unfeeling minds, 
to have marked the affectionate 
concern expressed by this poor 
beast in the dying moments of her 
expiring young. ‘Though she 
was sorely wounded, and could 
but just crawl to the place where 
they lay, she carried the lump of 
flesh she had fetched away, as she 
had done others before; tore it 
in pieces, and laid it down before 
them; and when she saw that 
thev refused to eat, she laid her 
paws first upon one, and then up- 
on the other, and endeavoured to 
raise them up: all this, while is 
Oe 
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was piteous to hear her moan. 
When she found she could not 
move them, she went off, and, 
being at some distance, looked 
back and moaned: that not 
availing to entice them away, 
she returned, and, smelling round 
them, began to lick their wounds. 
She went off a second time, as 
before; and, having crawled a 
few paces, looked again behind 
her, and for some: time stood 
moaning. But still, her cubs not 
rising to follow her, she return- 
ed to them again, and with signs 
of inexpressible fondness, went 
round one, and round the other, 
pawing them and mourning. Find- 
ing, at last, that they were cold 















FALCONER, M.Dj F.R.S. 


WE might imagine copper, in 
its metallic form, not very 
likely to find admission into the 
body; but I suspect it occurs 
oftener than is apprehended. 
Halfpence and farthings are fre- 
quently given to children to play 
with, and, as they generally put 
their toys into their mouths, they 
are often swallowed, or part of 
the copper abraded by their teeth, 
The last of the above circum- 
stances is applicable to all toys 
whatever, for young children, 
made of brass or copper, or other 
mixed metals wherein copper 
makes a part of the composition. 
{ likewise believe, that copper 
sometimes in this form gains ad- 
mission into our food, by the 
scraping of the bottoms of brass 
or copper pans, &c, especially 
when they contain some viscid 
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OBSERVATIONS on the Poison of COPPER and BRASS, and the very 
great Danger attending the Use of Utensils made of these Mstal:, and 
other mixed Metals, wherein Copper and Brass make a Part, especially 
in the preparing and keeping of Food and Physic, Gc. By WiLtiaM 
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and lifeless, she raised her head 
toward the ship, and growled 4 
curse upon the murderers, which 
they returned with a volley of 
musket-balls—she fell be;ween 
her cubs, and died licking their 
wounds. ) 

I cannot dismiss this sitigular 
anecdote without observing, that 
the white bear of Greenland and 
Spitzbergen is considerably larger 
than the brown bear of Europe, 
or the black bear of North-Ame- 
rica. ‘This animal lives upen fish 
and seals, and is not only seen 
upon land:in the countries barder- 
ing on the north pole, but often 
on floats of ice several leagues at 
sea. 


substance, as sweetmeats, or some 
other food dressed with thick 
sauces. The like may pare 
from some of the coarser kind of 
spoons made of a mixed metal 
called ockamy (corruptly for al- 
chymy) which is a coarser kind of 
brass. These are in frequent use 
among servants and the lower 
kind of people, and I have often 
seen them greatly diminished in 
their substance by use. The dan- 
gerous custom of many, of put- 
ting pins into their mouths, de- 
serves to be particularly noticed, 
as it is generally imagined ail the 
lnm Tes in its mechanical ac- 
tion, if swallowed; but by the 
aforementioned account of 118 
effects, it appears to be likely to 
produce disagreeable consequences 
by its specific action as metal. 
Great caution should be had 1" 





































the upe of copper vessels by those 
whofinhabit a country where 
mine}, of coal especially, are fre- 
queng; as the springs in such si- 
tuations are frequently impreg- 
nated by this acid. 

Fermented liquors, likewise, 
(whher from an acid generated 
in tke vinous fermentation, or 
from; part of the liquor having 
gon on to the acetous, is not 
certain) are observed to corrode 
copper. On this account, we 
should be very cautious relative 
to tile cocks by which wine and 
beerfare drawn off, that they are 
keptas clean as possible, and not 
be suffered to remain longer in 
the jvine-casks than is necessary 
for pottling it. This caution is 
more especially necessary with 
respect to made wines, which are 
mor’ ascescent and impertectly 
ferusented, part of them being 
Sirally in a state of must, an 

changed into vinegar, and 
more apt to corrode copper than 
the foreign wines. I suspect that 
andmetic quality, which I have 
sevgral times observed in made 
Wilts, May sometimes be produ- 
cedjby some accident of this kind. 
Forlmalt liquors which are dyunk 
outiof the cask, I think the com- 
mo? wooden spigot and faucet 
magh cleaner and safer than brass 
cocks ; and I think some contriv- 
ance of the same kind might be 
fouhd out for wine which is drunk 
outof the cask ; or perhaps, some 
compound metal of tin and 
bismuth, which is not affected by 
the vegetable acid, might answer 
very well, 

4ll the above cautions are ap- 
pliable, in a greater degree, to 
Vinegar, which corrodes copper 
ven powerfully, and even quick- 


'} This caution is yery necessary to be attended to insome 
4518 distilling the aqua a extetia Spirituosa Cum 2cclo, at 


Girdcted to be distilled, 
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er than the native acid, in my 
opinion. I have observed the 
vapour of vinegar to be remark- 
ably corrosive of this metal; and, 
on this account the distillation of 
vinegar is a point of great im- 
portance to be attended to*. i 
have frequently found distilled vi- 
negar to have gained an impreg- 
nation of copper, which was pro- 
bably contracted from the head 
of the still in distillation, In- 
deed, I think no vessels but those 
of glass are proper for this ope- 
ration. 

The abovementioned quality of 
vinegar should make us very cau- 
tious in what vessel it is boiled, 
as it is frequently done for pickles. 
The preparation of these is a 
matter of great consequence, as 
they are so much used, especially 
by those of higher rank. ‘rhe 
fine blue and green colour, for 
which several of them are so 
much valued, has been deemed by 
many a presumptive circumstance 
of their having gained some im- 
pregnatien of this kind. As this 
fact is very material to be ascer- 
tained, I made the following ex- 
periments in order to deter- 
mine it. 

I took about an ounce of pickle 
from some cucumbers which were 
bought ata noted shop, and were 
remarkable for their colour in a 
high degree. It had a peculiar 
taste of the metallic kind, and 
smelled like the effuvia from cop- 
per that has been strongly rub- 
bed, which was even so powerful 
as to produce a slight degree of 
nausea. Into this I put some 
bright iron-wire, which in a short 
time was covered with a red rust, 
exactly resembling what iron ac- 
quires from a solution of copper 


ee preparations, 
all others where vinegar ss 
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inanacid. I tried the same ex- 
periment with some pickle of the 
same kind, from cucumbers pro- 
cured in another place, which 
were rather inferior in colour, 
but still shewed seme, though 
less, Signs of containing copper. 
Pickles, I have observed, which 
are prepared without any impreg- 
nation of this kind, are generally 
of a faint green, rather inclining 
to yellow; and I am _ persuaded 
that this colour, which is made 
so greatly a test of their good- 
ness, is always owing to this 
cause, 

{tis a well-known maxim among 
house-keepers, that pickles will 
never be green, unless a copper or 
brass pan be used ; and if the de- 
sired colour be not obtained thus 
is a sufficient degree, it is com- 
mon, I am informed, to throw 
in a few halfpence afterwards, 
whieh-seldom fails ‘to impart the 
tinge required. This is very pro- 
bable, when we consider that 
copper is more acted on by the 
vegetable acid in the cold, than 
when heated. 1 have examined 


‘difficulty cleaned. 
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General Washington’s Reception at Trenton, 


some books of modern cookery 
and find. that whenever a green 
or blue colour * is desired, a 
brass, bell-mnetal, or cop ¢r-pan, 
is directed to be used, tis not 
improbable, that this oftew hap. 
pens when such an adulteration is 
neither designed nor suspected, 
from using distilled vinegar, which 
is often employed for these pur 
poses, and is frequently irapreg~ 
nated with copper from the head 
of the still. Vinegar likewise 
dissolves the copper alloy. in sil- 
ver, and even the vapour that 
exhales from it when cold. gill 
have the same effect. Onthis ac. 
count I think the tops of vinegar 
cruets are improperly made of 
silver, as is now frequently the 
fashion. I have seen these ac. 
quire a thick coat of verdigrease 
on their inside, especially, when 
they are made hollow, with a nar- 
row opening, so as to be with 

This ‘objec- 
tion holds still stronger whien the 
spout itself, through which the 
vinegar is poured, is made of sil. 
ver. 


ACCOUNT of the Manner of receiving, at Trenton, his Excellency 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, President of the United States, on ‘bis 


Route to the Seat 
to the Editor, 


of Federal Governreent : Communicated in a ‘Letier 


[Embellished with a view of Trenton and the triumphal arch. | 


To the Editor of the coL.uMBIAN MAGAZINE. 


Sir, 
ree you have a view of 
the TRIUMPHAL ARCH which 
was erected and decorated by the 
Jadies of Trenton, on the zust 


* Vide Art of Cookery made plain and easy, 


} h , . , . . ,* 
ee eae pickling walnuts green; to pickle gerkins ; latge cucumbers; 
eans ; grapes aod samphire; p. 260, 262, 264, 267, 270.—-Vide, 


instant, in honour of his iexcel- 
lency general Washington 5 who 
passed through this place on M2 
dayinhis wayto New- York,to tase 

New 
French 


also, The ETarwersa 


by H. Glasse. London, printed 177% 


Cook, by Fohn Townshend, printed 1772; and several others. May not the false, gilding 


ou ginger-bread, &c. prove véry detrimental to children, who make sothing 


ul, as well as the ginger-bread itself ? 


of eating 
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General Washington's Reception at Trenton. 


upoft him the administration of the 
government of the Unitde Srates. 
is arch was erected in the 
center of the bridge which ex- 
ots across Assanpinch creek, at 
thetentrance of Trenton—where 
eaelant general, at one time, 
make sonoble a coup on the ene- 
migs of his country; and, at ano- 
they, so important a stand, and 
a retreat worth more than a vic- 
ol The arch was eighteen 
feel high, fifteen feet in breadth, 
and ten in length, supported by 
thitteen pillars entwined with 
wrdaths of laurel. The roof was 
interwoven with laurels and ever- 
ens. On the front was in- 
. scribed in large golden letters, 
THE DEFENDER OF THE MOTHERS 
WELL ALSO PROTECT THEIR 
DAUGHTERS. Over this, in the 
ceyter of the arch, on a square, 
orhamented with 
ever-pteens decorated with flow- 
er, was the date of his glorious 
vigtory at this place, when nine 
humdred Hessians were made pri- 
Sohers, and the horizon of Ame- 
risan affairs enlightened by a ra- 
di~nce which never again forsook 
ts Onthe summit of the arch 
ajlarge sun-flower, as always 
pqinting to the sun, was designed 
t# express this motto, To You 
ARONE, 
{The circle of the arch, both 
afore and below the inscription, 


us ornamented with wreaths of 


cyerepreens, interwoven with arti- 
fitial Howers of every kind, which 
de a most beautiful appear- 
aace : a large festoon of flowers 
likewise hung from the inner cir- 
tte of the arch, anh gave sted 
hole a finished air of grandeur. 
The ladies had arranged them- 
stlves in the foot-way, on one 
side of the street, between the 
ch and the town, with their 
ughters in front, to a very con- 


festoons of 
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siderable number, all dressed in 
white, and decorated withwreaths 
and chaplets of flowers; six of 
whom held baskets of flowers in 
their hands. As soon as the 
general had passed under the 
arch, the little choiristers advan- 
ced, singing the following sona- 
ta, composed for the occasion. 


Welcome, mighty chief! once more 
Welcome to this grateful shore ; 
Now no mercenary foe 
Aims again the hostile blow— 
Aims at thee the fatal blow. 


Virgins fair, and matrons grave, 
Those thy conqu'ring arms did save, 
They for thee triumphal bow’rs 
Build, and strew thy way with flow'rs— 
Build for thee triumphal bowers, 

Aud strew their hero’s way with flowers. 


As they sung the last lines they 
strewed the flowers before the 
general, who halted till the sc- 
nata was finished. 

Being presented with a copy of 
the sonata, his excellency was 
pleased to address the following 
card to the ladies. 


“To the Ltapizes of Trenton, 
whe were assembled on the 
2ist day of April, 1789, at 
the Triumphal Arch erected by 
them on the bridge, which ex- 
tends across the Assanpinch 
creek.” 

«‘ General Washington cannot 
Jeave this place, without expres- 
sing his acknowledgements to the 
matrons and young ladies, who 
received him in so novel and 
grateful a manner at the tri- 
umphal arch in ‘Trenton, for the 
exquisite sensation he experienced 
in that affecting moment. The 
astonishing contrast between his 
former and actual situation at 
the same spot; theelegant taste 
with which it was adorned for 
the present occasion; and the in 
necent appearance of the write 
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robed choir who met him with the 
gratulatory songy—-have made such 
an impression on his remem- 
brance, as, he assures them, can 
never be effaced. 
‘© Trenton, April 21, 1789.” 

Thus, then, we see, that though 

the gentlemen may meet their be- 
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Mr. Retaiter being much engaged during this month, requested a 


loved general with peals of thun- 
der, and honour him with ail the 
pompous parade of war, it yet 
remains for the ladies to meet 
their defender with  sentithent, 
and touch the tender feelings of 
the HERO’s heart. P. 
Trenion, April 25, 1789, 


gentleman of his acquaintance (the writer of the following piece) to 


furnish him with a number for his paper. 


The following Was sent 


him. As it contains opinions, from which the Retailer, in future, 
might deviate, in order to preserve a kind of uniformity, he said 
he must decline ranking it as his own preduction—It is, however, 
offered for the consideration of the editor of the Columbian niaga- 


zine, as a detached essay. 


A CORRESPONDENT. 


“ The soul and the body are to each other, as the lining is to the coat-—you 


cannot rumple the one, without discomposing the other.” 


HAVE always been an admirer 

of those sciences, which con- 
sider the effects of inatter upon 
the immaterial part, and the ope- 
rations and changes’ which the 
soul can effect upon the body and 
other material objects connected 
with it. In physic, the doctrine 
of sympathy is,to me, the most 
beautiful part; and in metaphy- 
sics the doctrine of mental sym- 
pathies, affords me) a_ peculiar 
pleasure: but the sympathies be- 
tween the body and, the mind, 
and, vice versa, between the mind 
and the body, appear to cousti- 
tute a science the most beautiful, 
interesting, and useful, of any 
that can beconceiyed.. It appears 
to be universal, and universally 
applicable—every the most distant 
part of an human body, has a 
sympathy with every other—all 
the most distant, and perhaps 
most different parth, material 
and immaterial, havé, it is most 





Anon, 


likely, the same invariable :con- 
nection with each other. | All 
nature seems to be but one great 
animal, endued with all>) the 
powers, and all the sympathetic 
connection of a nervous system, 
I believe there is as great a ‘con- 
nection or affinity between: silk 
stockings, with every other. ele- 
gance of dress, and ten thowsand 
pounds fortune, as there is: be- 
tween fainting and the sight.of a 
dangerous wound. We observe, 
for instance, the effect of .cash 
upon the head and hair :—every 
one allows that it makes the head 
wise, as cash and wisdom have a 
natural sympathy with each O- 
ther, and the hair soon becbmes 
decorated with toupees, ribbons, 
frizettes, and all the other beau- 
ties of the fonmscrial art; but, alas! 
many assert, that they have seem 
istances of such effects beimg pro- 
duced upon the hair, without the 
aid of the cause already assigned. 
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‘ 
Thib might be accounted for by 
idiothncrasy ; but being so common, 
wefan only say, that the reason 
is yht unknown. Itis wellknown 
to every body, that many sympa- 
thies, both of body and mind, 
arelutterly unaccountable ; but it 
isfalse philosophy to reject or de- 
ny¥hem upon that account ; be- 
cauge * facts are stubborn things.’ 
Weallow that the sight of any 
thi#g nauseous will excite vomit- 
ing—why ought it to be so? Vo- 
mifing is supposed to be useful in 
clefusing the stomach—but why 
negl we vomit, before it is in the 
stomach to offend ? Ought we not 
rather to cry OF weep, at a nasty 
sigfit, as in that case the offence 
is Fommitted against the eye; 
any tears are said to be the means 
wich nature makes use of to 
shew it. 

yt is true, in some instances, 
thft such sympathy is observable, 
as}many are known to shed tears 
at the sight of some eyes. 

e can no better account for 
thy relation that certain parts of 
3 person’s body, bears to cer- 
tat others of another person. 
Thus a man offends me, or I him; 
heknocks me down with a club, 
or, his fist: I rise grievously 
wpunded—return his blows—but 
aa at last beaten, and acknowledge 
itwe are instantly friends, and 
both honourable fellows. But, if 
h¢ applies the thumb and finger of 
his hand to my xose, a part of 
very little corporeal sensibility, 

ath or disgrace is the conse- 
quence. Again, if he should apply 
oily five zoes, in the most gentle 
manner, to a certain part 
Ifhall add no more—every one 
ktows the sympathy. 

[ remember that a few years 
: a gentleman of my acquaint- 






agce, of a very irritable disposi- 


tibn, had contracted a quarrel 


' 
; 
: 
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with a very genteel friend of his 
—I need not mention the surpriz- 
ing connection between genteel 
quarrels ard pistols—a chal:enge 
ensued as a natural consequence. 
My friend, Mr. C. was the chal- 
lenger. He arose early on the 
morn of that tremendous day— 
thrice he viewed his pistols, those 
harbingers of glory, and thrice 
he thought on death—he was at- 
tired in all the habiliments of a 
gentleman, and aroused his cou- 
rage with the ideas of an unme- 
rited insult. The clock struck 
six—it was the hour of destiny— 
The sympathy between glory and 
six o'clock were evident in his 
countenance—He sets off with his 
faithful second but, as he 
attempted to cross a wide gutter 
in the middle of the street, the 
quick rotation of a dray-wheel 
passing along at the same instant, 
splashed the dark thick mud in 
such quantities over his face and 
clothes, that, alas! he no longer 
looked like a gentleman Ob- 
serve the effects! not all the 
world, and all that inhabit ir, 
except a clean suit of clothes, 
would prompt to proceed---he 
felt like a dirty felloav, and his 
courage fled. {| ask---who could, 
a priori, prognosticate such an 
event? Nobody----Yet, unless 
there had been an immutable con- 
nection between dirt and disgrace, 
his mind certainly would have 
been affected by an accident that 
had happened primarily to his 
body and its appendages. I haye 
often been offended with our mo- 
dern rhetoricians, who, by the ri- 
diculous use of the word, fgure, 
annihilate at once many glorious 
and useful inventions of the an- 
cients: for, what these call /- 
gures, they meant for realities. I 
shall give but one ifstance of 
what ] mean---A good writer 1s 
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said to hold a good ipen---this is 
called a figure---bat; can a man 
write good sense witha. bad pen ? 
Can he illustrate a ‘delicate seuti- 
ment with a pen that will not 
make an hair-stroke ? Can a soft 
love-tale be well related with an 
hard pen ? Can a man be a sensi- 
ble writer, who doc} not write a 
good hand? 1 am wrdng to say so 
much ; it is self evident, and even 
tautology, to say, that no man 
can be a good writer, who does 
not write weil; and I am as fully 
convinced of the natural connec- 
tion subsisting between a well 
made pen, and a goad writer, as 
J am of the affinity of good roast 
beef to well made mustard. We 
need not seek for inany uncom- 
mon instances of the effects of 
material objects upol the soul--- 
even the vulgar are convinced of 
it. Thus no man will trust his 
money to another, who is suspect- 
ed of having dirty hands, or to one 
who has s/ippery fingers, and con- 
sequently will not be likely to pre- 
serve it; neither are these expres- 
sions to be looked upon as figures, 
but are rather to be understood ac- 
cording to their literal meaning. 
It would be very amusing toa 
person, accustomed’ to give im- 
plicit faith to suchiideas as we 
have already advanced, to peruse 
the histories and records of na- 
tions. ‘here we shall be able to 
assign causes for evety action and 
every event, which might have 
escaped the penctration of the 
historian. A great action of a 
general, that has been attributed 
to wisdom and fortitude, may, 
perhaps, be owing to a glass of 
erog, a bowl of punch, or a bot- 
tle of wine. The cobdl and delibe- 
rate decisions of thé senate of 
Rome upon a certain occasion, 
which was so unanimously attri- 
buted by all historians to the 
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judgment and moderation of the 
senators, I can assure you, were 
nothing more than the geauine 
operation of the mild, cool and 
moderate month of May, upon 
their minds. Have you never 
seen a buck when he is drunk, 
with a cocked hat on? No doubt 
you have--Well, do but observe how 
he turns the front part of it be- 
hind---Why ? Because there is a 
natural sympathy between the 
head andthe hat. The heal was 
turned first by strong liquor, and 
the hat must follow of course, and 
be turned to keep it company. 
We need seck no further preof of 
the influence of external and ma- 
terial objects, upon the mind and 
its functions, than what miyht be 
drawn from the few last years of 
the history ef Pennsylvania. Dur- 
ing the war, the English army, 
we know, were all in re@ uni- 
form---every one knows tlie na- 
tural connection between that co- 
lour and dled; as also the con- 
nection between d/ood and bivody- 
mindedness : and can we attribute 
the cruelties of the English to 
any other causethan their red coats? 
For the Hessians and Anspachis, 
who were embarked in the same 
cause, against the same cnemies, 
and with the same weapons of 
offence and defence---they, 4 say, 
were never accused of ‘much 
slaughter and bloodshed. Where 
shall we seek for the cause? Not, 
indeed, in their minds, or in their 
bodies ; but, in their coats. For 
we wel! know they were alt of @ 
blue, without the least tinctsre of 
red, 

Every true American will al- 
wavs have his eye fixed on the ever 
memorable congress of 1775 a2 
1776. I wonder if America did 
not long suffer a paroxyism of 
an intermittent fever; for---remem- 
ber my bald thong ht---J look: upon 
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t 
all " accidents in the world to 
he stfnilar to those which happen 
in asanimal body—indeed I cal- 
re herself but one great 
]——Taxation, and non-re- 
station, were the remote cause 
s fever. It indeed acted as 
ive; it put a total stagna- 
to the natural functions of 
rica, i. e. trade and agricul- 
= These sedative causes pro- 
an indirect stimulus to the 
very. heart and arteries of America ; 
or, other words, tothe president 
andamembers of congress. The wis 
medkatrix is excited, and an attempt 
mage to throw off the offending 
caufe---the hot fit came on in June 
177p---and I appeal to any one, 
he thinks that AMERICAN INDE- 
PikDENGE, would have been de- 
clated in any other kind of wea- 
ot than that which happened 
onithe Sor day of the 4th of July 
746. ‘The hot stage of the fever 
ed till the latter end of the 
yexr 1777,- --when the sweating 
stave came on; which went off in 
this part of America’s body, on or 
abput the 17th of June, 1778. 
er this, things wore the type of 
‘continual fever, which termi- 
fed critically in 1783. 
“About this time, or rather be- 
€ 
i 
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y---was the glorious capture of 
Cornwallis. This affected 

tht minds of all the citizens of PA. 
elpbia. But how did the mind 
again operate upon the body ?--- 
ere was no apparently natural 
nnection between Cormwallis and 





¢ 
ilfomination---yet all the city was il- 


l 
atconnection wasthere between 


pom on the occasien. But 


joy and riotousness ; hetween tak- 
ing Cornwallis and the breaking of 
windows ?—they are natural con- 
nections which, alas! the extent of 
human knowledge cannot fathom. 
A few words more—We have al- 
ready observed that a general 
breaking of windows, took place 
in Philadelphia.---This was but a 
material operation, and has no ob- 
vious connection with the mind ; 
but I will venture to assert, that 
it operated sopowerfully upon the 
minds of some, asinever ta be oblite- 
rated.---Thus does the mind ope- 
rate upon the body, and the body 
upon the mind. Every one knows 
the cold winter of 1779—and we 
all recollect that the d/ody cath, 
which scarce any honest man could 
take, was passed in that session of 
the assembly of Pennsylvania— 
Was not this the effect of the cold 
weather—was not the icy hand of 
oppression quite obvious in this 
transaction ?—But enough 
I could spend a great deal of 
time, and write at he a whole 
amphlet, in elucidating and proy- 
ing this sublime truth,—but I feel 
the effects of many material causes 
now operating uponmy own mind, 
that incapacitate me for this task 
My pen is not the same as 
when I began; the remainder of 
my ink has sought refuge in the 
cotton, and my penknife, hagged 
and jagged like a saw, no longer 
performs its dutyBesides, I have 
just dined, and taken a few glas- 
ses of wine: and now I have lite- 
rally told what I have in my head 
at present. 
A MENTAL MBCHANIC. 
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An Essay on GENIUS, 
[Continued from p. 252.] 


UT there are other varieties 
of genius, besides the origi- 
Con. “Mac. Vel. Ill. No. 5. 
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nal and imitative, which are wor- 
thy of our attention. These dix 
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visions are, themselves, divided 
into many others ; or rather, they 
possess many peculiar and dis- 
criminating characters. Of these 
we will mention a few, and in 
such an order, as that one may 
serve as a kind ‘of contrast, or 
opposite; to anotier. We begin 
with what may be called the par- 
ticular genius... It has been said 
by a ‘writer* of no vulgar emi- 
nenee, that ‘* genius is a mind of 
large general powers, accideutai- 
ly determined, to some particular 

irection.”” Should this be ad- 
mitted as the exclusive definition 
of genius, it would certainly ex- 
clude many, who; have | usually 
been allowed a ¢laim to its ho- 
nours. We sometimes see men 
possessing talents, by no means 
inferior, or evenicommon, for a 
particular branch.of science, who 
seem to be almost utterly devoid 
of capacity for any thing beside. 
‘It is said by those who contend 
that the mind has no original 
bias to one pursuit more than to 
another, that this singularity pro- 
‘ceeds from the circumstance, that 
«those in whom it is. observed, 
‘have bent the whole force of their 
minds, toward aj particular and 
favourite object, <o the neglect of 
every other. This sentiment has 
been pushed so far as to say, 
that sir lsaac Newton would have 
been as great-a peet as he was a 
philosopher, if poetry, and not 
philosophy, had been the object 
of his ambition. Such assertions, 
however, can evijlently be of no 
consequence, because they must 
originate and end| in conjecture, 
Newton, we know, was a great 
philosopher, but! no poet; and 


f 


this is not the age far logical pos- 
sibilities. Beside] it seems very 
obvious to enquire, what it. is, 


* Doctor Jolinson. 


except natural propensity, thar 
originally determines the man of 
genius, to the selection which he 
makes. Accident it certainly js 
not, at least in numefous jp. 
Stances: for it is often seen that 
men of talents do not | discover 
their powers, till a considerable 
time after they begin their course 
of study, and literary ‘pursuits, 
They pass over a numbec of sub. 
jects with no distinctiva from 
their fellows, till at» length, 
meeting with that for which they 
are particularly formed, they 
shine out with distingushed and 
pre-eminent lustre. ‘That acci- 
dent and cultivation give a tone 
and energy to the mind, 'favoura- 
ble to a particular science, or em- 
ployment, and beyons what 
would readily be supposed, is un- 
doubtedly true. But that there 
are men, happily disposd by aa- 
ture herself to Some one: science, 
in preference, and almost. to the 
exclusion, of every othez, 1s, we 
apprehend, likewise true, Age 
nius for poetry has, alujost um- 
versally, been allowed to be a sil- 
gular and natural talent. We 
grant, however, that théugh sin- 

alar, it is not usually what we 
ce denominated particular.-> 
Eminent poets commonly, possess 
a capacity for many, ans some- 
times, for every species of compe 
sition; and for »every particular 
art, as well as for poett'y. Bat 
it will be exactly in point, if we 
can shew that there is any one 
science, or liberal art, for which 
men are seen to have singular any 
extraordinary talents, while at 
the same time they are destitute 
of capacity for improvement M™ 
others ;---and,onthe contrary, that 
there are men who have ro capa 
city for improvement in this’st 
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ce, while in others it is 
eminently distinguished. Now 
ch a science is the mathematics, 
fn are frequent and striking 
samples of persons who appear 
th have, from nature, such an ap- 
tite and aptitude for eyery 
iping mathematical, that they are 
tawu toward it as it were by 
dpstinct, and perceive it with al- 
thost readiness. It 
zes and fixes onthe mind 
ost. involuntarily. _ Yet, in 
se which are usually called the 
1 arts, these men are void 
oth of genius and taste. On the 
ther hand, there are those from 
hase yiew nature seenis to have 
dared almost every thing be- 
Sales nauk, measure, and 
Yroportion, with an impenetra- 
eveil. They appear to want, 
most entirely, the power of 
eeping in view the past steps of 
demonstration, and of seein 
ow new consequences will fol- 
w from'them. Aftet their ut- 
gost toil and attention, they 
an make no progress. Yet in 






‘very thing in which the imagin- 


Ation is concerned, or which, in 
#ther instances, depends princi- 
Hyeon the memory ol judg- 
ent, they shall possess even a 
onsiderable degree of genius, It 
1s, perhaps, impossible to account 
this singularity, otherwise 
han by referring it: immediately 
0 the original constitution of na- 
ure, in the individuals who ex- 
libit it. Here, however, it is 
otthy of remark, that these 
rticular geniuses commonly ar- 
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five at the hichest degree of emi- 


ence in their favourite art. The 
cultics of the, mind, like those 


. 


ither.”? Kaime’s El. Crit. 
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+ If the stories which are told of the admirable Creichton, and some other charac 
Phe same ‘ast, are not fabulous or exaggerated, they are to be considered rather as mdhster 
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of the body, when confined to a 
particular mode of action, collect 
all their force to that one poift, 
and make almost incredible ex- 
ertions. Or else,*when one fa- 
culty is withheld, ‘those whith 
are given are bestowed in great- 
er original vigour and purity. 
Indeed there seems to be nothing 
mysterious in the point before ts, 
unless we esteem all the ultimate 
laws ofnature mysterious-It is sure- 
ly nothing uncommon, to Seea man 
mure remarkable for oie power 
of his mind than for another. 
How frequently is great strength 
of memory observed to be sepa- 
rated from sound judgment !* No- 
thing more unaccountable than 
this Riiptien in the case of parti- 
cular geniuses. HE who bestows 
every faculty as he pleases, gives 
one in abundance, and withholds 
the rest ; as he withholds one in 
particular, and sublimes the rest. 

In contrast to the farticular,stands 
what may be denominated the azi- 
versal genius. We do not mean by 
this, that there are men whoattain 
to the highest degree of eminence 
inall the arts; we mean, what we 
could not allow to be the excli- 
sive definition of genius—a mind 
of large general powers. Human 
life is too short, and the human fa- 
culties are toa feeble, to admitany 
individual to possess universal ex- 
cellence.t. but there seem to be 
some instances of men who éxhi- 
hit an equal vapacity for every ob- 
ject of literary pursuit. ‘To what- 
ever they turn their minds, they 
find. an- equal facility in under- 
standing, and, if suitable attention 
were bestowed, of excelling in it. 
You cannot say that their natural 


* < Wit and memory ‘are often conjoined; solid judgment is éeldom uated with 
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human intellect than as belonging to any regular class of genius. 
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bias is more happily directed to- 
ward one thing, Di another ; 
and yet it isuncommonly favoura- 
ble for all. They push their en- 
quiries more in one direction than 
another, rather from accident or 
necessity, than from choice. Their 
Writings, on whatever subject, 
show, that if they have not, they 
might have, excelled, if their at- 
tention had not been broken and 
divided by different pursuits. Nay, 
there are some who rank high 
upon many subjects ane authors, 
who have athe those subjects the 
single object of their attention, 
Such were Voltaire, Goldsmith, 
Watts, and several others. The 
lofty regions of imagination, the 
straight path of historical facts, 
and,the intricate labyrinth of phi- 
losophical research, were equally 
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the theatres on which these nen 
appear to shine. Considerable dis. 
tinction they did obtain ; the high- 
est they did not reach in any, be 
cause they did not pursue it sing! 
and steadily. Let them stand as 
monitors to all inferior geniuses, 
not to attempt too much. ‘The 
latter, indeed, as he wrote not 
for applause, but for the good of 
the world, and obtained his ob. 
ject in a high degree, can hardly 
wished to have written less, 
or otherwise than he did. But 
the two former might , proba- 
bly have encreased their faine, and 
obtained their purpose better, by 
keeping to a single tract of sci- 


ence, or, at leaft, by aless variety 
than appears in their works. 


[To be concluded in our next.] 
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To the Rditor of the coLUMBIAN MAGAZINE. 


Sir, 


AM too honest: to apologize for —s truth, when. there isa 
prospect of effecting some good by 


it. Therefore, as the en- 


closed essay has no motive in view, beside general utility, I 
presume you will afford it a place in your magazine. I do rot flat- 
ter myself with having the approbation of all your reader?—who 
may differ as much in sentiment as in countenance. The best plans 
ate obnoxious to criticism, and may be controverted by cavillers. 
Yet, as nothing I have advanced can give umbrage to the judicious 
and candid reader, i trust it will meet with a kind reception, and 
thereby answer the sanguine hopes of its zuthor. 


| An Essay on EDUCATION. 


J," DUCATION, or the improve- 
: ment of the mind, is the first 
thing which ought te he pursued 
in life, in order to consitute us 
rational, and thereby distinguish- 
abie creatures froth those of the 
brute creation: yet, notwith- 
standing its importance, few, ve- 
ry few, seem concerned about the 


manner, or method, used in teach- 
ing their children. If they do but 
go to some school, and learn 
something, the parents are “ats 
~-not considering, that acfive na 
ture requires the most assiduous 
care with respect to its culture 1 
the earliest stages, lest rank an 
poisonous weeds spontancous'y 
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Rho? daring enough to face a can- 


shoot forth their baneful influ- 
¢ace, $0 as to render it difficult, 
if not impossible, to remove the 
prejudices first imbibed, 
tAs most of the ie and evil 
ig the world proceed from a right 
¢ a wrong—or, in other words, 
‘a true or a false education, | 
ay, possibly, render service to 
y fellow-mortals, by submitting 
ere a few hints as to the methoc 
manner, which appear the 
thost cligible to affect both the 


ipterior and exterior capacities of 


uth—-to form and fix in them 
gach just ideas of right and wrong, 
s depend greatly on the first ru- 
meuts they are taughtto receive; 
#o as to render life happy in them- 
ylves, a blessing to their parents, 
ul to their connections, and 
ered by the wise and virtuous 
their acquaintance. 
! I shall first point out, ina few 
rictures, that too general prac- 
of sending children to such 
hools as are nearest, or, other- 
pik to such as are cheapest— 


ithout any regard to the quali- 
pcations of those to whom they 
Are sent, either in literature, con- 


Auct, or other accomplishments 
Important to the character of 


ose who undertake the tuition 
pe youth :—important, I say, be- 
ause the first impressions made 
bn the mind are almost always the 
jnost lasting—often never to be 
pffaced. Among the numerous in- 
leeuces which evince the truth of 
this observation, I shall mention 
bne, which is told in that ad- 
imired w ork, The Spectator. Speak- 
ing of prejudices,imbibed before the 
bower of discernment is strength- 
‘ned by. mature reflection, as 
being often attended with unhappy 
Sonsequences throughout life, the 
riter introduces a soldier, who, 
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non, yet feared to be alone in the 
dark, lest he should see some of 
those dreadful things, with which 
his nurse had amused and terrifi- 
ed him when a child. 

I might add to the above, a 
number of ill tendencies that are 
still more fatal, and which are 
derived from errorsearly implant- 
ed in the judgment; such as de- 
ception and lying, promising to 
children what is never performe: 
—a practice too common ame: 
tutors, as well as parents. A 
passion of anger, or resentinic:..., 
usually exceeds the bounds of inw- 
ral conduct, we ought to guard 
against the wanton excitement of 
it in children ; it is enough to pro- 
voke their anger, when it becomes 
unavoidable in the discharge of 
our duty—when affection, found- 
ed on attention to their well-be- 
ing, isthe cause. We ought te 
be no less careful of our own con- 
duct before them, since their man, 
ners are to be grounded upon oxr’s- 
—and (having but little original 
in themselves) they generally be- 
come expert copyists. Example 
is better than precept; yet both 
are indispensable in the education 
of youth. <A neglect of the for- 
mer is succeeded by vulgar and 
immoral habits, which controu! 
the deportment of the body, and 
affect the regulation of the mind ; 
and hence, precept alone is inca- 
pable of answering the end of edu- 
cation. How often do we find 
both these essentials neglected— 
where the ignorance of the tutor 
is as glaring as that of the pupil ! 
In such a case, can aught that is 
noble or generous be inculcated ? 
Can acts of benevolence, and « 
courteous behaviour, be transplant- 
ed from a soil where they do not 
grow ? Surely not: they are not 
the concomitants ofnarrow minds. 
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A teacher. should) have observ- 
ed, and make all allowance for 
the, different capacities and _pro- 
pensities which are porn with us! 
he ought to pursue. those methods 
which are most suithble to the na- 
tural bias of his pupal, and labour 
to eradicate evil tendencies, and 
preniete the good: ptherwise the 


atter may. be chéked in their’ 


growth,and be eventwallysupplant- 
ed by the former, to'the irreclaiin- 
able.corruption of the mind, and 
the privation.of every virtue, 
A selfish, .or perurious dispo- 
sition, has often the, appearance 
of being hereditary ‘iu some fami- 
lies: but, when members of such 
families have been ‘happily and 
timely removed into the society 
and converse of others, whose 
hearts were generous and humane, 
example has frequehtly, moulded 
-the selfish inclinatjons into the 
disinterested and . philanthropic. 
Hence it would sect, that, man- 
kind are not born, ab:some affirm, 
with the seeds of vice; but rather 
that they are sown dfterwards by 
immoral example, which stealing 
imperceptibly into the habit, gains 
an ascendency over ;the will and 
contracts the understanding 
not, indeed, from cdnviction, for 
those must be few and depraved, 
indeed, who cannot distinguish 
between the happindss of virtue. 
and the misery attenjlant on vice. 
There is an opinion, which too 
generally misleads parents—that 
children are incapable of profiting 
by instruction, ull their reason js 
matured. But I conkeive it erro- 
neous im the extrente: for there 
aré numerous instan¢es to prove, 
that. children have preferred the 
good to the eyil, without know- 
ing, why they did it. ‘They are 
directed by the eye to follow the 
examples before theta—and hence 
the necessity of ah early and 


scrupulous attention to them. We 
are admonished to “ traiy up a 
child in the. way he should 20, 
and, when old, be will not depart 
fron: it; ’—and this altaost always 
holds good. i 5 
As we do not gather grapes 
from thorns, nor figs from thisties, 
let us wisely begin early tb plant 
those seeds from which wk wish 
to reap fruit; let us root up eve 
weed, and carefully prune: off all 
exuberances that might injure the 
yrowth, But these things must 
e done in the order of nature: if 
the proper season be sufftred to 
slip away, much, if not all, may 
be irrecoverably lost. eae 
The fashionably polite will, it 
is probable, feel objections to my 
ylan, as it deviates from the mo- 
dern mode of beginning at the 
wrong end—the heels before the 
head. Dancing is the foundation 
stone of all the graces they are 
to practice: ic makes then} alert 
and pert; gives them’ assarance 
enought to’ prevent a coriscious 
blush, and, with the aid of 4 dress 
aia mode, holds a place “among 
the gay, superior to the: rati- 
onal and dignified deportuient of 
a mind well regulated by the rules 
of knowledge and virtue. © Mu- 
sic comes next—and then fallows 
the French, before they have jearnt 
to speak or read, tlie nother 
tongue with proptiety. " 
I would ube cues fe offer a tew 
rules to the notice of parents, guar- 
dians, and teachers, After; gain- 
ing the alphabet, it would be pro- 
per to let children sounda few 
mowvosyllables in a primer, and 
then learn to spell in a smé}l sto- 
ry-book; which, as it would please, 
could not fail to command, their 
attention morethan a common spel. 
ling-book, and, consequently, save 
time : besides, children whe make 
use of the spelling-book, ate apt 
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tofcontract,a disagreeable tone. 
Weir spelling may be further im- 
tbved by somic interesting story- 
boks aud fables, which. after- 
wards, they will read with plea- 
sige, But in order to perfect 
gud in the English language, no 
‘i k, in, ply eSiimation, is coi- 
peable to the spectator, either as 
to the matter, or the manner of 
itt composition.. The spectator 
uaibits the justest ideas cf morali- 
ty; lays down the best rules for 
or conduct in life; and, conirast- 
iyvirtue and vice in their pro- 
colours, he introduces. the 
roader to both; but leaves jim en- 
atioured with the latter, in spite 
“Opposite propensities, or car- 

Jy prejudices. 
. ‘Many objections, I think, will 
it against the custom of reading 
tite bible at school. As a book 
Attended to be held sacred, it is 
edrtainly making it too cheap ; 
td many passages in scripture 
age two abstruse to be compre- 
hynded by very young minds. The 
a of wisdom by the son of Si- 
plainest 





Tach, appears to be the } 
d most suitable to beginners: 


a] 


iy contains many excellen¢ practi- 
cfl lessons,—which would, be bet- 
tee worth retaining in the mind, 
than catechisms, which sometimes 


d more to prejudice than pro- 
‘ fit, and lay a foundation for bi- 


s 


ytry and uncharitableness. _ As 
t the custom of prattling over the 
téstaiment and -psalters, aad load- 
ig the memory with hymns (so 
emmmon among the ignorant pi- 
o%s) I reed only observe, that it 

ther obstrucis than promotes 
bbth religion and good literature. 
} am aware that much of what 
ns advanced will not be ap- 
‘oved by those who are tenacious 


be orms—especially tutors 


: 


hose knowledge is. confined to 
e spelling-book, where sylla- 


; 
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bles are divided so readily, as to 
enable any person to commence 
schoolinaster, in the usual accep. 
tation of the. word; the only 
additional requisites being psai- 
ters, testaments and bibles—to- 
gether with a bench or two, a 
terule, and along switch, to iz. 
struct the scholar in the rules of 
behaviour, and turn his mind ¢ 
his book. . These:things, in the 
conception of some folks, ferm 
the whole apparatus for making 
a scholar! Unaccountable weak- 
ness! While other professions are 
attended with the utmost exer- 
tions to constitute a practitioner, 
education, .the corner stone of 
them all, is treated as a thing 
of no moment! 

Where is the .merchant who 
would venture to. intrust his 
merchandize to the direction or 
disposal of an ignorant account- 
ant? And yet, as if the value of 
a good education were a minor 
consideration, how often do we 
see the father confide the mental 
care of his child to one who is 


wholly unqualified for the mmport- 
ant business of instruction ! 

For the timely execution of the 
plan. I would -propose, there 
should be. yeuths of both sexes 
selected, for the purpose of be- 
coming teachers, as early as they 
ippear to, possess genius and in- 
clinations suitable to the office; 
aud before they are corrupted 
with too much adulation on ac- 
count of their promptness-—for 
this has frequently spoiled pro- 
mising buds—If such, I say, were 
selected, and placed as assistamgs 
under the direction of judicious 
preceptors, for further mprove- 
ment, they might _ respectively 
serve to succeed those preceptors, 
as their places should happen to 
become vacant by death or other- 


wise. By this means, there would 
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always bea sufficient number of 
able teachers : the avocation of a 
tutor would acquire respectabi- 
liry ; and it would be deemed re- 
putable to serve a!kind of ap- 
prenticeship to it. !The profes- 
sion of physic, which administers 
assistance to the body, is held in 
high estimation—why should not 
the avocation which assists and 
improves the faculties of the 
mind, be equally est¢emed ? 

The well-informed among the 
ladies, might renderieffectual ser- 
vice to any improved plan of edu- 
cation, by taking anjactive part: 
nor aida it diminish the re- 
spectability of any ofe possessing 
eminent abilities, and even for- 
tune, if she were to apply a por- 
tion of her leisure to; the care and 
superintendence of Ker own sex : 
on the contrary ,—I believe it 
would add a lustre ‘to her repu- 
tation. And here I tannot avoid 
oifering my tribute of praise to a 
gentlewoman,now inPhiladelphia, 
who, with an independent for- 
tune, added to many excellent 
endowments, has lately opened a 
school, without apy lucrative 
motive, merely for the improve- 
ment of the rising generation. I 
have read of a lady at Rome, who 
was much famed for the atten- 
tion she bestowed bn the educa- 
tion of her son, who aftewards 
became a great and jleading cha- 
racter among the Ramans. 

Having hinted, in the course of 
this essay, at dancing, it may be 
proper to adda few words here 
onthe subject. I confider dancing, 
im itself}''as ‘am innocent and a 

ceful ateomplishment; it po- 
ishes the exterior, and wears off 
that irksome stiffness of manner 
which We areapt to contract with- 
Out its assistance. (A graceful ad- 
dress makes those who possess it 
pleased with themselves, because 
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it is pleasing to others; it gives, 
at the same time, a degree of con- 
fidence in public, which renders 
the enlightened mind and: ho. 
nest heart a more valuable acqui- 
sition to society. It is also a 
healthful exercise. I can, there- 
fore, have no objection to danc- 
ing, aS a branch of education:: but 
I dissent from the common prac. 
tice of employing the first yeirs of 
youth in acquiring it, ignorant as 
they must be in the principies of 
virtue, the rules of modesty, or the 
value of literary attainment*. A 
dancing-master is not answerable 
for the conduct of his scholars out 
of school ; and the manners, not 
the morals, are his peculiar care, 
] would, therefore, propose that 
the first ten or twelve years of the 
pupil should be appropriated to 
the more substantial parts of edu- 
cation, in order that a proper 
foundation be laid, before he goes 
to the dancing school. This would 
¢ffectuallycheck that froward pert- 
ness, and immodest. demeznour, 
so visible in the masters ang mis- 
ses of the present day, who make 
dancing the corner stone ofal} their 
acquirements ; the false bias of 
which often attends them through 
life, and rivets in them a distaste 
to the useful and dignified parts of 
knowledge. 

I know that there are ‘any, 
who hold dancing as crimina’, and 
yet allow of various other re- 
creations, both for pleasuie and 
health. Many of themare equal- 
lyaverse to music. But good mu- 
Sic, in my opinion, is a siblime 


-and useful recreation : it premotes 


a cheerful turn of mind, téuches 
the finer feelings of the heart, 
soothes us in affliction, avid re 
lieves the mind when oppress 
with the severities of study. 

If music and dancing,’ the? 
have their uses, let us vot con- 
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demn them, because they may be 
sea. The best things have 
often deen perverted to the worst 
es; but shall we on that ac- 
count, forego the use of them? 
Shall ‘ve despise the tragrant rose, 
hecalbe it is connected with 
thors ? Or must we neglect the 
, because the bee may in- 
fict # wound with his sting ? The 
true fway of estimating the value 
of ajy thing is fairly to weigh 
the fivantage against the disad- 
yant#ee of it, and to reccive or 
tie it according to the scale 
a preponderates. 

The drama may be said to com- 
bine} with the addition of others, 
most. of the advantages which 
fowjfrom music and dancing. It 
isa ¢ational, an interesting, and 
insttuctive species of entertain- 
menx. But the stage-——-whose 
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leading object it should be to 
render vice detestable, and vir- 
tue amiable—has too frequently 
been prostituted to the Rete. 
at the expence of the latter. Ma- 
ny of its representations are 
grossly indecent, and reflect dis- 
grace both on the writers and the 
actors of them :—-nor can we pay 
a compliment to the delicacy or 
good sense of an audience who 
can sit to hear them. In taking 
this view of the drama, lowever, 
we see its worst side: the other 
has many excellencies toward 
counterbalancing those defects; 
and there is no doubt, that under 
certain regulations, the theatre 
would prove the school of chaste 
amusement, and interesting in- 
struction. The drama is intend- 
ed, in the language of mr. Ad- 
dison, 


To wake the soul by tender strokes of art; 


To raise the genius, and to mend the heart; 


To make mankind, in conscious virtue bold, 


PHILANTHROPEDIA,. 
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{4 LL pumps should be so con- 
structed as to work with 

eral ease, in raising the water 
Omny given height above the sur- 
of the well : and this may be 
ime by observing a due propor- 
ten between the diameter of that 
t of the pump-bore, in which 
piston or bucket works, and 
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Live o’er each scene, and be what they behold. 
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Rules for the Construction of Pumps: By that celebrated Philosopher 
and Mechanician, the late Fames Ferguson, F. R. S. 


the height to which the water 
must be raised, 

For this purpose, I have calcu. 
lated the annexed table, in which 
the handle of the pump is sup- 
posed to bea lever, increasing the 
power five times; that is, the 
distance or length of that part of 
the handle that lies between the 
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pin on which it moves, and the 
top of the pump-red to which it 
is fixed, to be only a fifth part of 
the length of the handle, from the 
said pin to the part where the 
man {who works the pump) ap- 
plies his force or power. 

In the first column of the table, 
find the height at which the pump 
must discharge the water above 
the surface of the well; then in 
the second column, you have the 
diameter of that part of the bore 
in which the piston or bucket 
works, in inches and hudredth 
parts of an inch ; and inthe third 
column is the quantity of water, 
(in wine measure) that a man of 
commion strength can raise in a 
minute, And by constructing, ac- 
cording to this methbd, pumps of 
all heights may be! wrought by 
a man of ordinary strength, so 
as to be able to hold out for an 
hour, 


Ejjects of Sea Water 


A Thought. 


Height of 
the pumpin 
feet above 
the surface 
of the well. 


Diamet. of | Water u‘icharged 
the bore, iN a minute, in 
Wine ‘Measure, 
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Strange Effects of SEA-WATER on CAST-IRON. 


N 1756, there were fished up 
in the road of La Hogue, with- 
in musket-shot of Fort J illet, four 
iron guns; one of which was a 
sixteen pounder, part of the wreck 
of mons. de Tourville’s squadron, 
to which that gentleman set fire 
on the 29th of July 1692; and 
which consequently had lain in the 
water sixty-four years, M. Mo- 
rand, jun. had the'curiosity to 
examine them, and sent the fol- 
lowing account to the royal aca- 
demy of sciences at Paris. 


The guns were covered, both 
without aud within, with a crust 
of mud, mixed with sand, &c. 
This crust being taken oft, the 
cannon were found to be as soft as 
tin: but after being expostd to 
the air for twenty-four hours, they 
resumed their former degree of 
hardness, and bore the largest 
charges three times successively, 
without being suffered to cool ; 
though, beside the balls they were 
loaded with a great numbér 0 
flints, on purpose to try thes. 
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For the coLumMEIAN MAGAZINE, 
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People debarréd from the 
full and free exercise of the 
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understanding, by the restraints 
of the sovereign, will be pitied 





ged 


ire, 
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Hisiorical Scrap 


and despised—pitied, because the 
nodlasc attribute of human nature 
is imprisoned—-despised, because 

manners will assume a de- 

f frivolity, proportioned to 
the dignity and importance of the 
subjerts they are forbidden to dis- 
In some nations, politics 
e property of the prince, 
ligion is the right of the 
ecclesiastics. Wherever tyranny 
and bigotry rise paramount to 
liberty and reason, there philo- 
sophy must be viewed ata dis- 
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«*P ‘HERE was: a sort of tri- 

bute, which the incas of 
Perusexacted from the impotent, 
and Such as are called poor; and 
thatjwas, that every one was 
sliged, from so many days to 
sichsa time, to deliver into the 
hands of the governours a reed 
filled with dice. It is said that the 
ox why the incas required this 
straage sort of a tribute, was, 
ow hag person, how impotent 
soever, might pretend an exemp- 
ton} from tribute: and because 
lice fvere the easiest tribute, the 
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Original Anecdote. 


a 


tance, or approached with fear 


and caution. The tree of know- 
ledge has more than ome drawn 
down punishinent on those who 
dared to pluck its fruit. The mind 
must be employed: deprive it of one 
pursuit, and it necessarily turns to 
another. If the contemplation of 
great objects be refused, smaller 
will be substituted: and hence 
succeeds a trifling light manner, 
as the readiest and the safest to 
be acquired. 






king exacted such as they could 
pay; and the rather, that so this 
people, by such cbligation, might 
be forced for payment to clear 
and make clean themselves of ver- 
min, and not pretend to be void 
of allemployment. ‘The care of 
this collection was committedtoa 
decurion or officer of ten. By 
this and other acts of mercy and 
compassion, the inca merited the 
title of a lover of the poor— 
which name he assumed among 
other titles of honour.” 
Garcilasso de la Vega. 
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ORIGINAL ANECDOTE. 


| For the COLUMBIAN MAGAZINE. 
| 
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BOUT fifty years ago, the ge- 
meral assembly of New- 
Hayypshire used to sit in a tavern. 
A ive happeued to come 
iit 
Wag enquiring at the shops for six- 
fl eas. A waggish fellow, known 
bythe name of doctor Moses, 
ovgr-hearing him, directed him to 


{ 





Portsmouth to buy nails, and 


the tavern, where he told him were 
plenty of single tens. ‘The man 
went, and enquired of two mem- 
bers who happened to be in the 
porch—they ceemed it an in- 
sult onthe honour of the house, and 
made complaint to the speaker. 
The man was taken into custody 
and laid the blame on Moses. He 
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was then sent for, and having ac- 
knowledged the fact, was ordered 
to receive the speaker’s reprimand 
and ask pardon on:his knees. Moses 
obeyed, and having performed his 


Useful Hints and Recipes. 


humiliation, as he was rising from 
the floor, brushed his knees with 
his hand, and exclaimed, a@ dirly 
house fa dirty house /* 
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USEFUL HINTS anv RECIPES. 


The true method of making and using the coral. 
O1L VARNiSH, or, what in France ts cal- 
ked, VERNIS MARTIN : with directions 
for preparing the AMBER VARNISH. 

ET there be madé¢ a large earthen pot, 
with a cover ; let the shape resemble 

a chocolate-pot, with a handle to it; the 
cover must fix on ex¢eedingly close, and 
the vessel be large enough to hold a galion, 
and be well glazed inside and out. Care 
must be taken that this pot is remarkably 
strong, and not cracked when set on the 
fire, lest it should butst and fire the gums 
and oil, which may be attended with dan- 
gerous consequences ; ‘it would be safest to 
use it in an open plac¢. 

Warm the melting{pot, and then pour 
imto it four ounces of Chio, or Cypris 
turpentine; let it dissolve tll it become 
fluid: then pour in ¢ight ounces of am- 
ber, finely powdered and sifted ; mingle it 
well with the fluid turpentine, aad set it, 
for a quarter of an hour, on the fire. Now 
take off the pot, and gently pour into it 

a pound of copal, finely bruised, but not 

powdered ; stir the ingredients well toge- 

ther, and add four ounces more of the Chio 
turpentine, and a gill of warm turpentine 
oil; set it again on ithe fire, blowing it 
somewhat more briskly. In about hal! an 
hour, take it off, open the pot, and stir 
these ingredien's well together, adding 'we 
ounces of the finest and whitest colopho- 
ny : set it again on the fire, encreasing the 
briskness of the latter bv the belicws; let 
it remain ill all is dissolved and madg flu- 

id as water, Then take off the por, and, 

placing it a sma)l distance from the fire, 

Jet it stand a few minutes, till the excess 

of heat is somewhat abated: then have in 

readiness twenty-four bunces of poppy-nut, 
or linseed oil, made drying; and pour it, 
by degrees, boiling lot into the dissolved 
gums, (but let it be boiled on another fire, 
at a huitle distance from that over which the 
gums are melted) stirring them together 
with a long deal or white pthe stick. When 


_* Having received this as an ori 
give tas such. Sombthing like it, h 
mons, in the case of a mr. S——— 


the fluid gums and oil appear to bi: thorough- 
ly incorporated, set them over the fire fora 
few minutes, still stirring the whole about 
till it boils once up; then take it off, car. 
ry it to some distance, and pour into ita 
quart of turpentine, made hot over the se- 
cond fire. Stir these well toget'ier, till the 
liquor boils once up; then take it off the 
fire, and pour in a pint more of turpentine, 
made hot, still stirring it well, When the 
gums are thoroughly melted ard incorpo- 
rated together, the varnish is mzde. 

Let it now stand to cool, and ‘when it be- 
comes lukewarm, strain it through a close. 
wrought cloth into another vessel, If the 
varnish be too thick, thin it with oil of 
turpentine, till it acquire the coitsistence of 
linseed oil: strain it a second’ time, and 
then bottle it, In a month or more it will 
be fit for use. 

To make the varnish with care, the fire 
should be btisk, and neither the gums nor 
oil besuffered to burn. It should beasclear 
as araber beer—which is as tine as auy 
Martin ever made with an expressed oil, 

The disagreeable smells arising from the 
melting of the gums, and the very great 
smoke they send up, render it adviseable 
to use a yard or open place for tl:e process— 
especially where it 1s to be repeated: a 
confined place would injure the health of 
the maker, 


GF This is the copaL vaRNnisn, actually 
invented, made, and used: by Martin, 
and which has been so univ?rsally cele 
brated in Europe for many years past 


To LAY ON, RUB DOWN, and voLisH Mt 
Varnish. db 
WHENany painted piece of work is i 
tended to be varnished, the cclours ought 
to be laid onas smoothly as pussible, aud 
remain till perfectly dry and hakd, lest you 
mijure it in varnishing. : 
The varnish must not exceed the consis'- 
ence of oil, otherwise it will be too thick 
to work freely. 


ginal from a correspondent on whom we can rely, WE 
owever, has been told of the British house of com 


ym 
th 
ry 


arnish a painted pannel, for instance, 
thly, and when thoroughly dry, var- 
niga itagain, observing to pick off any lit- 
tlethairs or grit that may have fallen on it. 
en the pannel has received half a dozen 
eocts of varnish, let it stand till quite dry; 
take the first pumice-stone, pulverize 
angl sift it finely, and with a wet coarse 
raj, dipped into it, rub down the pannel 
tif every blemish and streak of the brust 
difappears. When you perceive it is per 
tegtly smooth, and regular oo the surlace, 
wish and dry the panne] well; thea var- 
nith it over again, repeating the coats of 
ish till a sufheient body is formed. 
Sijooth painting will not require it to be 
dgne more than ten or a dozen times. This 
ng done, and properiy hardened, rub it 
wn, afew minutes, with the powdered 
ice-stone, as before. Clear and wash otf 
punice-stone, as soon as the blemishes 
any) of the varnish disappear; then, 
wath fine emery, give it a course of rub- 
biox down, till the pannel acquires a sur- 
fae as smooth and polished as glass. Next, 
dfy off the emery, and take powder of rot- 
@-stone, nicely sified, and rub it with 
your wet rag, till by rubbing the palm of 
hand twice or thrice on the same place, 
if discovers a gloss, equal to glass: after 
sis, Clear off the work, and dry it clean; 
ayd, with another rag, or piece of flannel, 
jppedin sweet oil, rub over che painted 
rda few times, and then us¢ the hand 
clear it off with fine dry powder, or 
Mpur: and a piece of fine flaauel, dipped 
ip the flour, and rubbed over the work, 
hen cleared of the oil, will give it a lustre, 
though the painting were under a sheet 
the finest glass. 
* This is the true way to polith all things 
arnished in oil varnish. Such picces of 
pat as will admit of it, should be placed 
via warm oven as every cout of varnish is 
Itid on. Apartments, where large work, 
€quipages escritoires, and cabinets are 
raished, should be gradually heated by 
roves. Martin bad a method, in hot aad 
any weather, of drawing out his veitures 
receive its heat: but this practice is not 
>» be commended, as the work may receive 
auch injury from the insects and dust of 
ne streets settling on it. A close room, 
Warmed with stoves, or the windows 
lrown open, with canvas before them, 1s 
ertainly to be preferred as the most cligi- 
le mode of preserving and drying the 
ork. 
The AMBER VARNISH. 
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Melt eight ounces of Chio turpentine, 
nd when fluid, pour into it a pound of 
finely powdered ainber—this must be pour- 
d in by degrees, and the ingredients siu- 


Useful Hints and Recipes. 
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red all the while, ia order to mix themthe 
better together ; set it, for half an hour, on 
the fire: then take it off, stir it well aboiit, 
and add two ounces of the white colopho. 
ny. Put it again on the fire, the cover be- 
ing Closely fixed on, raise the fire, and 
blow it very briskly. An excess of heat 
must be employed to melt the amber ; 
which done, and ali being perfectly fluid, 
take it off, and set it to cool alittle, ar 
some distance. Now pour upon your melt. 
ed gums, a pound of the prepared linseed, 
or poppy oil, made drying, and poured in 
boiling hot: let these be well stirred and 
mixed; then pour in, by degrees, a quart 
of turpentine made hot, as betore, and stir 
and incorporate the whole well together. 
When it is cool, strain it off for use. Ié 
properly made, it will be as clear as porter 
beer. 

Lest any should think that the quantity 
of Chio turpentine is too great, and might 
crack the work, it is proper to observe, 
that the exceeding toughness of the amber 
is such, as would prevent it from melting 
with clearness, w:thout the aid of the tur- 
pentine in dissolving it; besides, not more 
than half the turpentine remains in the pre- 
paration, the other moicty being evapo- 
rated. The transparency of amber can on- 
ly be preserved, by dissolving it with sone 
gum less glutinous, and easier to be dis- 
solved, 











On VINEGAR. 

T is a fact generally known, that vinegar, 

of whatever kind, will aot keep long; 
but inthe course of afew wecks, especially 
im the warm temperature of summer, grows 
turbid, and that «ts surface 1s covered with 
a thick miucilaginous substance; during 
which period the acid disappears by de- 
grees, and at last 1s entirely lost; whence 
the Vinegdr must very often be throwa a- 
way- Now, in order to avoid this cor- 
ruption of the vinegar, four methods have 
been discovered. The first is, to prepare 
the vinegar very strong and soure lt 1 
well known, that such vinegar keeps tor 
several years; but as there are few people 
who prepare their owa vinegar, and as 
most content themselv.s with buying it as 
it is to be had in the shops, there are, of 
course, but tew who can make use of this 
method. ~The second method is, to con- 
centrate the vinegar by congelation ; alter 
which a hole is made in the crust of ice 
which covers it. through which the part 
that is not congealed is Jet out, and after. 
wards putintobotles, This manipulation 
avswers well enough; but as acarly one 
half is lost, because that which forms the 
crust of ice is, for the most part, nothing 
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but water, good etonomists dislike this 
mode. The third method js, to prevent the 
access of air, to wit, to fill the boties full, 
and keep them pertectiy well corked. 
Though vinegar will thus keep very long, 
this method has not been often used, pro- 
bably, because it is trovblrsome to fill the 
bo:tle snmediately again, ‘every time you 
have made use of part of its contents, with 
clear vinegar from another boitle; after 
which, the vinegar in the bottle that 1s not 
full, and to which, cons¢queatiy, the air 
hag access, soon grows turbid and vapid. 
Thetourth method is, to distil thevinegar :* 
such vinegar suffers not the least change, 
though exposed to a warm air for years; 
but, being more expensive than that which 
is not distilled, this method is seldom made 
use of, especially as the fdllowing 1s the 
easiest of all.— 


For preservinc Vinegar. 

It is only necessary to put your vinegar 
into a well tinned kettle, 4nd make it boil 
for a quarter of a mipute, over a strong 
fire. Itisthen to be imnjediately b ttled 
carefully ; or, 1f any one should be afraid 
of tin being pernicious to: health, he may 
fill his bottles first, and put them into a 
kettle full of water upon ithe fire. After 
the water has boiled about an hour, the 
bottles are taken cut of the pot, and cark- 
ed. The vinegar thus boiied will keep for 
several years, as wellin op¢n air, as in half- 
filled bottles, without grawing turbid or 
mucilaginous, = It likewise may be used 
with advantage for pharmaceutical pur- 
poses, instead of commonivinegar ; for the 
compound vinegars, (if ndt prepared wich 
distilled vinegar) soon gtow turbid, and 
lose their acidity. 

Transt. Scheele's Chym cae Essays, fp. 315. 


To the BEST BLACKINK. 


from Chambers's Cylopedia. 


re one ounce of green Nitriol, an ounce 
of powdered logwhod, and three 
ounces of pow dered Aleppo or biue galls, 
add a quart, or at most tlirce pints, of vi- 
negar or white wine, and hal! anounce of 
gum arabic to ¢ ch pint of ‘the ligquor—The 
more ofthis gam we employ (consistently 
with due freedom of writing) it is proba- 
ble the ink wail be the moxe durable, 

Put the ingre dients at once into a conve- 


make Extracted 


nient vessel, aad shake them well, four or 
» ter * a ee . } . 
hive times daily. In 10 of 12 cays the ink 
will be fit for use—but jit may be im- 
proved, by keeping it longer ugzouched. 
' 
* Good reasons have been assigned a 


way: for which sce 
brass, €c.”* 


Useful Hints and Recipes. 


To make it more expeditiously,——"dd the 
gum and vitriol to a decoction of galls and 
logwood in the menstruum; and wien the 
ink has been separated from the fecutencies, 
put in some coarse powder of gall’, from 
which the fine duit has been sifted’ tove. 
ther with one or two pieces of ird ¥ 
this its durability will be secured, 


n: by 


Receipt for making the PATENT-YEL- 
Low. 
Fyne any quantity of red-lead, litharge, 
lead-afh, or any calx or prefaration 
of lead fit for the purpose, and calvine it, 
or, if it fhould be found necessary, fuse 
it; to any given quautity of the above-men- 
tioned materials add half the weight of sal 
gem, or any marine salt, (or any salt that 
contains the marine acid) with a svficient 
quantity of water to dissolve it; mex them 
rogether by trituration, till the lead becomes 
impalpable, or sufficiently commnuted, 
When the materials have been grovnd, let 
them stand for twenty-four hours, ut which 
time the lead will be changed to x good 
white, and the salt decompounded ; «if not, 
the trituration must be repeated, with the 
farther addition of salt, till the white co- 
lour be obtained : the decompositior of the 
salt may also be brought about by digestion, 
or by calcination, The materials may be 
suffered to remain together before thealkali 
is separated, by the addition of waier, tor 
a longer time than is specified above, ac- 
cording to the discretion of the operator, 
and the end he wishesto obtain. ‘The yel- 
low colour is produced by calcining /or, if 
it should be found necessary, fus?%g) the 
lead, efter the alkali has been sesarated 
from it, till it shall acquire the coleut want- 
ed; this will be of different tints, *ccord- 
ing to the continuance of the calcination (or 
fusion) or the degree of heat employed. 
The white lead must be finished by tepea 
ed ablutions, and by bleaching it ill tse 
white be made perfect. 


Doctor Lobb’s curs for CONTRACTED 
LIMBS. ais 
DEAT the yolk of a new-laid eng, tl 
it acquires the greatest degree ot ta 
ness; add, by a spoonful at a time; three 
ounces of pure water, agitating thf mix- 
ture continually, in order to incor porate 
the egg and water well together. “Apply 
this, either cold or milk-warm, vider @ 
gentle friction for a few minutes, tree oF 
four times a day. Doctor Lobb ascribes 
great cures to this application. 


My gainstthe use of vinegar distil/edin the oudinary 
\m ithe present No.) Observations on the poison of copper 
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he COLUMBIAN PARNASSIAD. 


WILLIAM Gud LUCY ; an American Ballad. 


«JN yon peaceful vale retir'd, 
“Free from envy, free from strife,— 
“ William liv’d by all admir’d, 
«* Happy in a country life, 
*¢ When the cock the morn foretellirg, 
“ Wak’d each swain to wholesome toil, 
“ Hast’ning from his peaceful dwelling, 
“ Oft he turn’d the grateful soil. r 
“* Ev’ry gay or prudent neighbour, 
“ Envied William of the wale 
** As he, form’d for mirth or labour, 
“ Led the dance, or grasp’d the flail. 
*‘ When the evening shades descending 
“¢ Sweetly shew’d approaching night, 
“ Then, to me alone attending, 
** Love was William’s sole delight. 
“« Friends on either side consenting, 
** Bade him not in sorrow pine; 
* I was proud ard unrelenving, 
«« Since a hundred pounds were mine. 
“‘ Ye, who listen to my story, 
“ Take my counsel not amiss; 
** Riches yield but fading glory ; 
““ Love alone gives solid bliss, 
“Vers’d in arts learn’d in the city, 
“I beheld a glitt’ring youth; 
“ Always laughing, always witty ;— 
“‘ But his heart estrang’d to truth. 
** Oft he talk’d of charming ladies, 
“‘ Who for him in secret pin’d; 
“‘ Such, I hear, of fops the trade is, 
‘¢ False and fickle as the wind. 
“ As he prais’d my wond’rous beauty, 
“ Maidens! how was I deceiv’d! 
“ Lost to sense, and lost to duty, 
‘« All he promis’d I believ’d, 
“ But when sure of my consenting, — 
*«* His false vows no more were mine ; 
*¢ Whilst, alas! in tears repenting, 
‘‘ For my former love I pine. 
«© Now by him most justly slighted, 
‘“¢ William 1 must ever mourn ; 
“ For my fickleness requited ; 
«« Will my true-love ne’er return? 
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Columbien Parnassiad. 


“ T from you will bear upbraiding, 
« Mindful of my fauit through life ; 
«« She, who; was a fickle maiden, 
« Will hecome a faithful wife. 
«© After proofs of true repentance, 
«“ For discretion fam’d and truth, 
«¢ Will you! not revoke my sentence, 
« And forgive my thoughtless youth? 


« Much it 


will rejoice my spirit, 


«« When you mark upon my stone,—- 


(* Haughty: dames shall blush to. hear it)— 


“© Once she err’d, and once alone.” 
Now the tongue of fame, delighting 
In disastrous news, relates, 
That her William fell in fighting 
For his ¢ountry under Gazes, 
From her cheeks the roses vanish’d ; 
Grief assail’d her tender breast ; 
And, whilst every hope is banish’d, 
Thus the maid her woes express’d. 
“Is my ttue-love, William, dead? 
““ He whose looks, and manly air 
«« Charm’d each fondly gazing maid, 
“ Till I: drove him to despair? 
“ As we danc’d upon the green, 
«¢ Beauteous maids, with sly design, 
“ Strove his tender heart to win; 
«¢ But that heart was wholly mine. 
‘When my bosom swell’d ,with grief, 
‘* William’s heav’d with tender sighs; 
‘« When I found the wish’d relief, 
“« Pleasure danc’d in William's eyes. 
“ Through the woodlands as I stray’d, 
“‘ William, ever at my side, 97 
“ To adorn his fav’rite maid, 
“« Pluck’d the meadows choicest pride. 
“If some flippant maiden sneer’d, 
“ William's wit revurn’d the jest ; 


“ If her 


Swain enrag’d appear’d, 


“* Dauntless was my William’s breast. 


“ As he 
“< Coy 


told his love, I shew’d. 
reserve or fierce disdain; 


“ : with equal love I glow’d, 


Stil 


I seem’d to scorn the swain. 


* But at length, with anger fir’d, 
“* From the village he a ec. 
“ And with glory’s charms inspir’d, 
“ To the field of battle flew. 

“ Oft on, Saratoga’s plain, 


“ William's lant heart was tried; 








Columbian Parnassiad. 








“ Foremost ’mongst the valiant train, 
“ There he triumph’d; there he died! 
«“ Why, ye maidens! weep my fate? 
“ Woes should wring the fickle heart ; 
“ Joys on love sincere await ; 
‘« Death for me prepares his dart: 
“There his beck’ning ghost I spy-—— 
** William! stay—1 tollow thee— 
“ For my William, \o! I die, 
“ Since my William died for me,” 
By her wounded mind upbraided, 
(Friends a mournful silence kept) 
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Ev’ry grace of beauty faded, 
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Lucy thus her weakness wept. 
As the worm destroys the blossom, 
And defies all human art; 
Anguish prey’d within her bosom; 
eath was busy at her heart. 
Loud is heard the voice of thunder, 
Fiercely flash the lightnings blue ; 
All are aw’d with fear and wonder, 
As the lab’ring bark they view, 
Circled now by foaming surges, 
Ah! she never more will rise! 
From the sands she now emerges, 
And appears to touch the skies. 
For the hapless seamen feeling, 
Pale is every maiden’s cheek, 
As she views the vessel reeling, 
As she hears the dreadful shrick. 
Now the tempest fiercely urging, 
See! she dashes on the rock! 
Terror-struck each trembling virgin 
Feels: by sympathy the shock, ~ 
Pity, sighing, mourns their danger ; 
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| Courage vainly strives to save; 
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One alone, to fear a siranger, 
Rushes through the raging wave. 
In his bosom angnish swelling, 
And his cheeks with tears bedew’d, 
Oft he views an humble dwelling 
ear the margin of the flood. 









In deep silence long he gazes; 
All at length young William greet ; 

Soon the willing latch he raises ; 
Soon he stands at Lucy's feet. 

““ Weep no more, repenting maiden! 
“¢ [ have heard of all thy woes; 


} 
| “ Let those cheeks, no longer fading, 












<¢ Emulate again the rose. 


Cox. Mac. Vol. 11. Now 5, 



















































Columbian Parnassiada. 


‘ Let thy bosom glow with pleasure, 
«* As our transports we renew ; 
«¢ Bach hds found a long Jost treasure ; 
<< Willidm Vives, ard thou art true. 
‘« See health’s roses, sweetly blooming, 
“ Spread again o’cr Lucy's face ; 
“ Constancy her sway resuming, 
“ Lustre adds to ev’ry grace. 
“ For each other fondly living, 
“ Be reproackhes never heard ; 
He may talk of ne’er forgiving, we 
‘© Who from prudence ne’er has err’d. 
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Addressed to @ FIRE-SCREEN : Written ‘January 29, 1788, 












AY lovely Screen! of blooming flow’rs, 
Of wheaten sheaves, of pearls so proud, 
Oh! deign to guard my leisure hours, 
And keep me from ambition’s crowd: 
And then, :sweet muse, with pipe and lyre, 
By rocks and falls of water plac’d, 
On! deign' my youthful mind t’ inspire 
With virtue, honour, wit, and taste. 
So in this: dear sequester’d cell, 
No tumult shall my bosom know; 
But here shall peace and safety dwell, 
And here the social virtues grow. 
If c’er a wand’ring thought of mine, 
Should seek from scenes like these to stray, 
Like Mentior’s shield Aigean shine, 
And drive th’ unbidden guest away. 
Let me frdm thy sweet flow’rs inhale 
A love of nature’s bright array; 
And while ‘the wintry storms prevail, 
Learn him to weleome rosy May. . 
Thy wheaten sheaves command to fill 
To Him my bosom with its praise, 
Whose boutdless goodness, boundless skill, 
For all his children’s wants purveys. 
Thy pearls remind me of the crown, 
' Of lustre: of unfading kind, 
Of that immortal just renown, 
For good and noble minds design’d. 
The landscape bids me to revere, 
Of rural life the harmless scene; 
Who leads: with dance and song the year, 
And sports with shepherds on the green. 
The Muse with her enchanting lyre, 
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Columbian Parnassiad. 


Does Anna’s lovely form recall ; 
On whom, may all th’ angelick choir, 
Bid all their choicest blessings fall. 
Thus journeying on through various life, 
Thou shalt protect me on my way, 
Till nature, weary of the strife, 
To dust dissolves my frame away. 
Oh! then, may conscious virtue cheer, 
Of time the last—-the closing scene ; 
And seraphs, cloth’d in light, appear, 
To take me from my guardian Screen, 


DPD DDEBD>--0 
On a very accomplished YOUNG LaDy of Philadelphia. 


7. hast thou seen, amid the flow’rs of spring, 
Some beauteous rose-bud glowing on the thorn? 
Or hast thou seen, perchance, amid the vale, 

The lovely vi'let, spteading incense round ? 

Such is the sense—my Annabel to see, 

In youth and beauty’s mingled charms array’d! 

Nor these alone—superior to the flow’ry tribes, 
Her’s are the tints of an unfading bloom, 

The soft accomplishments that grace the fair; 

But which nor fade nor wound us while they charm, 
Her’s are the pow’rs of animated song, 

By magic music all subduing made: — 

Her’s in all nature—since her pencil just, 

Transfers to us its various powr’s to please : 

Her’s is the tongue of Gallia’s polish’d court, 

By female accents must attractive made. 

But what are these, or thousand talents more, 

To that polite benignity of mind, 

Which, like the sun pervading every orb, 

Spreads light and joy, and happiness around! 

This would I praise—but when compar’d, my verse 
Shrinks from the theme—as from herself the rose. 
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An Addition to the favourite Soug of “ WATER PARTED,” Se. 


I. 
ATER, parted from the sea, 


May encrease the river’s tide, 
To_the bubbling fount may flee, 
Or thro’ fertile vallies glide. 
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Columbian Parnassiad. 


| Il. 
Tho’ ia) search of lost repose, 
Thro’ the land ’tis free to roam, 
Still it murmurs as it flows, 
Panting for its native home. 


III. 
Thus when torn, dear girl, from thee, 
"Midst; the fair thy Damon lives,— 
Tastes of sweet festivity— 
Or his hoursto friendship gives. 


IV. 

Tho’ his heart, in scarch of rest, 
May thro’ various nature rove, 
Nought jhe finds can ease his breast, 

But the gentle Delia’s love. 


bet ks AbD ED a> BP DEP Deed reveegrer tone 
On a beautiful DAMASK ROSE ; emblematical of Love and Wedlack, 


UEEN of the garden! O how oft 
Thy praises have been sung! 
In numbérs eloquent and soft, 
To please the fair and young. 


O! sure thou wast the first form’d flow’r 
Which hail’d young Eden’s grove, 

The darling of the nuptial baw’r, 
And emblem fit for love. 


A transient, rich, and balmy sweet 
Is in jthy fragrance found ; 
But soon the flow’r and scent retreat— 
Thoris left alone to wound 
| LAURA. 
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To thé Editor of the copumBIAN MAGAZINE. | 


. : : : ° ‘1H ahi 
By inserting the following poem in your magazine you will oblige 
your humble servant, | 


3 THE LOUNGER. 
OW papey the lounger—no sorrow he knows; | 
Too tazy to care for his friends or his foes, 
7 fear ‘of 'a “hath can his pleasures allay, 
or to-morrow he knows will be spent like to-day. 





Columbian Parnassiad, 


Too lazy to think, he ne’er troubles his pate 
With affairs of religion, or intrigues of State; 
“Twixt eating and sleeping his days are all spent, 
And Heav’n indulgent has made him content. 


When the seasons in order roll beauteous away, 
And November succeeds to the sunshine of May, 
His labour is only his limbs to remove, 
From the door,—and stick close as a leech to the stove, 


There seated, old Boreas may bellow in vain, 
And the tempests of winter how] over the plain; 
Plac’d too near the chimney to stiffen or freeze, 
He chews his tobacco—and sits at his ease. 


| 
| 
i 
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tro the perfon who styles himscif ** The Ladies Friend,” aud subjoins, 
© A new Simile fer the Ladies,” in the magazine for March last, 


i 

HE waning moon, our satellite, 

; Who rules o’er madness and the 

With jealous eye hath surely shed 

Her baneful influence on thy head; 

5 Since as a votary for the bays 

i Thy muse, bedeck’d in borrow’d rays, 

' Hath dar’d to claim a poet’s praise! 

| The simile, its true, has humour, 

| Yet can’t be claim’d by each presumer--- 
Is not the offspring of your brain; 

But---Swift is deat and can’t complain. 
Alas, poor Dean! he lovw’d to pun, 

{ At females oft would aim his fun. 

Some'imes, indeed, ‘twas low---nay base, 

uite unbecoming one of grace. 

t And tho’ his brain e’re now is rotten, 

; The caput mortaum’s not forgotten: 

‘ The goddess still her inflaence shews, 

And all her wits bave ebbs and flows. 

By dint of pow’r she can derange 

: The brightest wit with monthly change--- 

: Old similies they vouch for new 

i As plagiaries ojten do--- } 

} Profess themselves the Ladies’ Friend 

‘ To court applause---‘* but miss theirs end” 

! 

: 


A lunary---ought first te mend. 





Columbian Parnassiad. 


To the Editor of the cOLUMBIAN MAGAZINE, 
Sir, 
Your inserting Amew Simile for the Ladies, in a late magazine, has 
induced a correspondent to send the following, 


S there so whimsical a creature 
As-an old bachelor in nature? 
Yes—I’'1 recall what I have said, 
And, ’stead of bachelor, write maid. 


09 062 > OG D004 00 doh 
' A QUESTION. 


Cedar grove I wish to place 

In rows of four, my lot to grace; 
Two dozen trees just to contain, 
In eight-and-twenty rows the same,———— 
Pray tell me how this may he dane? 
And I with gratitude will own 
The favour you have done to me, 
Your humble servant, 
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oes letters of that which the soldier pursues, 


And two, that to two words give name; 
Two more, in beginning a county, we use,— 
The county 'East-Jersey doth claim. 
To these add ithe letter which names the produce, 
That late drench’d Columbia’s plains; 
And lastly the two that to spell are of use 
To th’ muse who composes love-strains. . 
When thus you have plac’d ’em in order, you’ll find, , 
(’ll venture to wager a crown, 
Or double the sum, if to bet you’re inclin’d} | 
They'll give you the name of a town. C.. 


14h 0 >>> PED preredonr 
EPIGRAM. 


Al One ever jovial, ever gay, 

, Of appetite the slave, 

Still drinks and whores his life away 
And laughs to see me grave. 

*Tis thus that we two disagree, 
$o diff’rent is our whim ;-—— 

‘Lhe fellow fondly laughs at me, 
And I could cry for him. 
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Y comparing the latest European ad- 
4 vices together it appears, that the bel- 
ligfrent powers were making the greatest 
exprtions for the vigorous prosecution of 
ther campaign ; that there was no pros- 

of accommodation between ‘Sweden 
anf Denmark, the Swedish monarch hav- 
ees the Porte that he will make no 


ho. et a 


rate peace with Russia; while the 
Dame, on the contrary, lies under the strong- 
esthies to assist the 1 tter—that Poland was 
wulsed by two factions; the one, head- 
elby the sovereign, in favour of the Russi- 
anbnterest ; the other, devoted to the in- 
t of Prusia, and eager for carrying 
thi . extremities that both Prussia 
f 





oland will, it is probable, take an ac- 

tivy part against the Imperial allies and 
rauxilliaries, by joining the Turks and 
Swedes ; and that other powers may, it is 
liktly, be in consequence drawn into the 
wy——that various were the opinions 
cocerning the dispute between the em- 
pefor and his Brabantine subjects, but the 
mst general belief was, that he either had 
wid or would soon sell them to France 
~The Empress of Russia had, in an- 
swer to the requisition of the Polish diet, 
consented that her troops fhould leave Po- 
ifs without loss of time The British 





kitg had recovered his reason, and resum- 
ed¥the regal authority over a kingdom which 
ws on the point of being givenaway tothe 
ptince of Wales, as regent, and Charles 
pnes Fox, as premier. 
’ FRANCE. 
Nate delivered to the count de Montmorin, mini- 
ter for foreign affairs at Paris, by mons. 
gLestevenon de Berkenrode, ambassador from 
whe states-general to the court of France. 
*Lhave the honour to inform your ex- 
eglency, that the states-general, my mas- 
te‘s, have charged me to confer with the 
nisters of his most christian majesty, on 
the subject of what was resolved and rega- 
haf d by the king’s order, in the year 1785, 
beween the deceased count de Vergennes 
oO” one part, the undersigned, znd mons. 
4¢@ Brantzen, ambassador extraordinary from 
th& states-general, to the king, on the other 
t, coneerning the ten millions of Dutch 
ins which were to be paid to the empe- 
¢ and of which the court of France en- 
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gaged to furnish four and a half millions 
at eight periods. After this arrangement, 
the four first perieds were exactly paid by 
the court of France, but the French govern 
ment have done nothing for the two follow. 
ing, those of the 24th of March, and of the 
24th of September of this year 

« Their high mightinesses solely attribute 
this delay to the si/uation in which the court 
of France has found itself at the siipulated 
epoques: and though their high mighti- 
nesses have charged meto mention this de- 
lay, their design is not to require immediate 
payment of the two terms expired, if pree 
sen! circumstances will not perimit: but 
they cannot dispense with reminding the 
said court of their pretensions in thisrcspect~ 

** In consequence, their high miughti- 
nesses; My masters, have an entire comf- 
dence that the court of France will fulfil its 
engagements, as well for the payment of 
the two terms become due, as by acquitting 
those which have since expired: and that 
the king’s ministers willnot make any dif- 
ficulty in giving such assurances to their 
high mightinesses» | earnestly beg of your 
excellency to enable me ‘o satisfy their 
high mightinesses on their just demands, 

LESTEVENON DE BERKENRODE, 

Parts, Dee. 11, 1788. 

Answer of the French ministry to the official 
note of the Dutch ambassador. 

* The official note which mons, de Berk- 
enrode delivered to the king’s ministers on 
the 11th inst. bas for its object the payment 
of the remaining terms of the four millions 
and a half Dutch dorins, which his majesty 
was engaged to by the treaty of peace, signe 
ed in 1785, between the emperor and the 
United Provinces. Their high mightinesses 
limit themselves to remind his majesty, and 
hope the king will perform his promise. To 
judge of the nature and the conditions of 
this engagement, it 18 necessary to refer to 
causes and circumstances which occasioned 
it, cs well as to eveats which follow. 

“ Their high mightinesses have certainly 
not forgotten that inthe war which they 
were obliged to support against Great-Bri- 
tain, they received the most efficacious suc- 
cours from France and Spain; that the arms 
of the king have preserved the Cape of 
Good Hope, and have retakea from the 
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enemv, Cevion, Si. Eustdtia and all Dutch 
Guinea; all which poss¢ssions have been 
restored tothe republic. © ‘The remembrance 
of this generous conduct ihspired the states- 
ceneral with a desire to*beaihied with his 
sajeaty. The king agreed to this offer, 
but the prospect of the treaty was hardly 
conceived, when the war broke out be- 
tween the emperor and the republic. Al- 
though the king had not then contracted any 
obligation towards them; his majesty did 
not, howéver, hesitate th appear as their 
ally ; and im this qaaliy he was employed 
in their interests.” The solicitations of the 
king determined the enemy to convert his 
pretensions into money ; and the king wil- 
ingly took upou himselt ja part of the sum, 
to prevent’ hostilities, which were on the 
point of c mummencing, and thereby pre- 
served the United Provitkes from a disas- 
trous war. 

“ Full of gratitude for the magnanimous 
proceeding, the siates-genheral immediately 
determined to accept his majesty’s offer; 
and also in retarn, their’ high mightinesses 
made a present to the king of two ships of 
the line, and hastened, at the same time, 
to the conclusion of the alliance. The sig- 
nature of the treaty took place immediately 
after peace was concluded with the emperor 
in the month of November, 1785. 

* But presently after this epoch, troubles 
arose in many of the provinces of the re- 
public, whith had for their origin and 
cause, some events that happened in the late 
wars The king employed as much as pos- 
sible, his credit and his councils to recon- 
cile all parties ; but his efforts proved fruit- 
less. An unexpected reyolution absolutel 
changed the face of affairs in the republic : 
persons who had shewn the greatest desire 
that the republic should Keep to one sole 
alliance, have been drivén from the coun- 
try, and newallianees have beenconcluded, 

“6 That with Great-Britain contains art 
eles which ‘are incompatible with the trea- 
ties subsisting between the king and there- 
public. His majesty has required, by a 
memorial which his ambassador had orders 
to deliver on the gd of June last, that the 
said articles may be annulled, or that the 
hke may be also stipulated with France. 
The states-general have declined thi 
by alled ‘img mary hivdl us pretexts, and 
by which’ they ‘have altered their alliance 
with his majesty in its most essential points, 

“ Considering this state of facts, the kin 
thinks there is no longed an obligation on 
him, to’ sati$fy the dethand of the states. 


general, who have theimselves ‘caused the 
motives to cease. ~* 


S$ request, 


“ The silence which jthey have hitherto 


f 
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observed, made his majesty think that their 
high mightingsses had entirely desisted 
from their pretension; or, that.ih reminding 
him of it, they would have sent a:satisface 
tory answer to the memorial, mentioned in 
the present note. His majesty leaves it to 
the prudence ot their high mightingsses, to 
take such resolution on the above, as they 
think proper.” 7 
&* Versailles, Dee. 24 1788." 

The account of the population ofthe city 
and suburbs of Paris during the ycar 4783, 
1s as follows: 20,7¢8 christenings, 19,959 
deaths, 5.376 marriages, 5,822 foundlings, & 
112 religious professions. By this account 
1t appears, that the births exceed thie deaths 
by 749. By comparing the yéar 1787 with 
1788, there were during the laiter 330 
christenings more than in that pteceding, 
130 marriages less, 1820 deaths nfore, go 
foundlings less, aud 15 religious professi- 
Ols more. } 

L’ abbé Barthelemy has lately jpublish- 
ed at Paris, a work of great merit, entl- 
tled “ Voyase du jeune Anarcljarsis ea 
Grece,” in seven Volumes. It cgntains a 
curious and circumstantia) account of that 
country, its manners, laws, and atts, in a 
style peculiarly pleafing, and replete wich 
iistruétive matter. 

Paris, Some accounts in additton to o- 
thers, have lately been received from the 
frigates la Boussole and |’ Astrolobe which 
sailed in August 1785 under the cbmmand 
of mons, de la Perrouse, in order to cir 
cumnavigate the globe. M, de »Lesseps, 
son of the French consul at Petersburg, 
went to act as interpreter, for them, when 
they should arrive at Kamtschatka, where 
capte Cooke experienced so muca embar- 
rassment for want of a linguist, From April 
to Sept. 1786, they coasted the! western 
shores of America; and, after traversing 
the Pacific Ocean, arrived at Macdo the gd 
of Jan. 1787. They next went to! Manilla, 
whence they sailed the gth of April, to pe- 
netrate towards the north, : 

The letters last received are dated from 
the port of St. Peter and St. Pail, other- 
wise Avatska, where they were the 6th of 
Sept. 1787, after having sailed rovnd all the 
coasts ‘of Tartary from Japan, the Kurile 
island, and a multitude of places yet little 
known, and erroneously laid dov'n by ge 
ographers, é : 

Mr’ Lepaute d’ Agelet ,astrononyr of the 
expedition, has made observatioyis on the 
length of the simple pendulum, jo decr- 
mine the force of gravitation, in? climates 
where none such were made betpre. He 
has been much pleased wih tht marine 
clock made by M. Berthoud, and regulated 
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it b yithe distances of the moon from the 
pi which he was assisted by N. d’Ar- 
baud young officer of promising talents. 

Océ circurnnavigators left Avastka Oct. 
1, 1987, to return southward in quest of 
fesh fliscoveries. They are expected home 
inth¢summer of 1789, after a voyeye of 
the gpeatest length ever made, and ct the 
bigh “i importance to geography, physics 
ad rptural history. 

LGnent, Feb 4. The post conveyance 
from his port to New-York is now broken 
#3, aid in consequence the vessels built for 
tat furpose are put up to sale. Some A- 
reritin agents have purchased Le Courier 
dEwppe, Le Courier Americain, Le Dil- 
igen, and Le Postillion, fene vessels of 16 

ch, and so exceedingly well quali- 
ay r sloops of war, that it is very extra- 
odiraty they should be disposed of. The 
Swedts are the purchasers of the other six, 
whic} are still larger. 

Pa‘is, March 2. The Dutch demand of 
wt 000 livres, lent to the Americans 
ude) our guarantee; but we have a much 
lange account against them, which is the 

¢ we Were put to in protecting their 
possetsions in Ind a. [ London papers. | 

16° Letters patent have passed the great 
ical if France, naming commissioners to 
uivesegate that part of the code of laws, 
whic& relates to the mode of procedure in 
il fn criminal causes, It is intended, 
wth? first place, that the expences of the 
lw s3all be reduced, and the form of pro- 
wis fhortened ; and that the penal laws 
tall Se united under the same head. 

Infespect to criminal prosecutions, they 
hall e conducted with the utmost expe- 
ditions ; the punishment shall be new modi- 
itd. t) the just proportion of the crime: 
That sfurther, the accused shall be allowed 
terysprivilege of counsel, and the fairest 
man$ of proving his innocence, 

" ENGLAND. 
on, Feb. 21, The total produce of the 
menge af the year ending the 10th of Oct. 
wt, laid before parliament, exclusive 
thé land tax was 13,073,000 pounds. 
This m appears to be upwards of 300.0col, 
~ of the produce of the corresponding 
eee preceding year; but itis neces- 
observe, that in the amount of that 
ae here was 522,0C01, of old debts due 
by th East-India company paid in, and 
we this sum must be deducted from 
thet al produce of that year; consequent- 
Wthef last. year’s reccipis exceed the for- 
Rer nal f of 200, 000 | 

fbi 08, An enter ©! cour cil was issued, 

ng a new form of prayer and thanks- 
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giving to be read in the churches, in conse- 
quence of the king’s recovery from his men- 
tal and bodily infirmities, 

Colebrooke-Dale, March g. Much has been 
said in legends about iron ships, and now 
those tales are shewn to be possible. A 
short time since was launched a 50 ton ves- 
sel, completely built of cast-iron, as com- 
plete, light and elegant a vessel as was ever 
seen on the Severn; but, unfortunately the 
back-band being too broad, she does not 
always answer the helm. Another is now 
on the stocks, in which the error will be 
avoided; and strong useful metal barges 
may be expected at half the m« oderate 
price. 

London, March 10. It is not vnlikely but 
that fresh attempts will be made towards 
finding out a north-west peeeg ge, in Comse- 
quence of the discoveries made by captain 
Dixon, when on a trading expedition to 
that part of the American continent, an ac- 
count of which has /ately been published. 
However exploded the pompous accounts 
of the Spanish admiral De Fonte may have 


been, there now seeins to be a degree ot 


probability in that story, as the islands dis- 
covered by Dixon are certainly near the en- 
trance of De Fonte’s strait, and further re- 
searches may possibly prove the truth ot 
that which hitherto has been deemed a fic- 
tion. 

March 12. On friday last, the workmen 
employed in repairing St George’s chapel, 
Wi indeor, ebserving the pavement in one 
part to be sunk, took up some of thestones, 
when a fracture in one arch appeared. On 
this they proceeded to dig, and soon after 
discovered a cofha, which from the carved 
trophies upen it, proved to contain the re- 
mains of Faward IV. 

Sir Joseph Banks, dr. Herschell, and 
lord Morni: igton, the several canons of 
Windsor, and other gentlemen, were pre- 
sent when the ld of the coffin was lifted. 
The body of the monarch appeared entire ; 
the lineaments of his face very distinguish- 
able; and the dress, which consisted in 
part of very fine lace, apparently decayed. 
That the royal corpse appeared thus perfect, 
isto be attributed to a liquid preparation, 
in which it was immerged, Sir Joseph 
Banks brought away part of this liquor, ia 
order to have it annalized before the mem- 
bers of the royal society. 

The historians of the time relate, that 
Edward died of an azue at Westminster, 
April 9, 1483; and was buried at Wind- 
sor, But all enquiries after his tomb, ap- 
peared ineffectual, tifl the present disco- 
very- 

Much is said about the comet that was 
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expected. Some people arraign the judg- century, increase the nation two milliens 
ment of the astronomerse It is certainan more, which will make them npthing short 
American astronomer, in direct opposi- of the population of England.; In conse. 
tion to all the European, predicted that it quence of the above discovery of the non. 
would. not appear ttll the end of the pre- return of fire-places to pay tht tax, it is 


sent. year, or, the beginning of the next. said the peasaniry will be relieved from the 
sam in the course of the preseiyt session. 


ye of 


He has since added,.that its heat will be 
considerably greater than that of red-hot The presetit lord-lieutenant 
iron; and that its tail will be most grand- Buckingham] is very unpopula 
ly brilliant after its passage throug’: the re- 
gion of the sun. a supply for supporting the nqeessary eX- 
SCOTLAND. pences of gov rmment, only ‘o the esth 
Extract of 4 heer from Dalry, near Glasgow, of next May, and for the militat to the ast 
 feeruaty 25. of June; which will abcedenrtty: Kelp them 
« A wom n in this parish, who died up- together, without danger of lieing either 
on saturday last, aged'65, was married to prorogued or dissolved. ; 
he: first husband 36 y¢ars ago: about two SPAIN, 4 
yeats afterwards she became pregnant, and Madrid. Eight millions of | piastres, of 
atthe time expected she wastakeninlabour, the best coin, and a considerable number 
and continued in that condition for twelve of diamonds and other jewels: have unex- 
days ; atthe end of which period her pains pectedly been found in the ciffers of the 
subsided, and she gradually recovered to or- ate king. ; 
dinary health, without being delivered of 
any child. Her ‘first | husband dying, she Lisbon 
was afterwards married to other two, by ’ 
neither of whom she had any children, but 
always retained, to the time Of her death, 
the samé bigness of! a woman at child- 
bearing. 
“¢ As the disease of which she died could 
not be understood, apd as the knowledge GERMAN Y, 
of the above circumsance naturally pro- — ° Yicnna, March 6- This day's fazette, pub- 
du ed a curiosity in many of her acquaint- ying by authority, announcesshat hostili- 
ance, particularly the\surgeons who attend ties are renewed with the Turks. The em- 
edther, to ihe satisfiell ofthe cause of it, peroy is expected to take the: field by the 
mr, Logan, siirgeom here, and. mr. Boyle, Fiddle of next month 
at Blair, asked and obtained, permis- POL A N D.: 
sion of herfriends te,open,and inspect her y . 0 The di i, od tol 
body. Accordingly, upon monday last, Waters Lap. 75, The diet < Gite 
these gentlexem performed ‘the operation, 20 companies of caval:y, eac, he "6 
and, to the astonishment of ‘all present, £259 noble Poles—to be reacy by May 
took from her womb‘a male child ripe for UNITED NETHERLANDS 
the birth. Tt hag been shewn to “htindreds Hague, Feb. Mr. Cailard, charge des 
of persons in this place, atid Wil"BE pre. . affaire from the court of Franée, has deli- 
served for the inspection “of the’ gentlemen .vered to. mr. Fage, register df their high 
of the aod ae _ mightinesses, a missive from the king of 
venkol ds A MD France, containing the recal of the count 
Marth. A very material discovery has -d¢ St. Priest: in consequence 9f which the 
been lately made. iniegard to the popula. cowntide St, Priest took leave f their high 
tion of Ireland... “The accurate and indefa. »mightinesses, in che following memorial : 
tigable commissioner Bashe, in his frivesti- .* High and mighty lords! : 
gation oft i¢ wumber at chimnies through. » Hie majesty having becn gracioully 
out the’ Kingdom, has discovered, that not »plersedsto appoint me one of his ministers 
only about’ 30,000 firesplaces had not Beén of reate, 1 am directed to take my leave 
retUrned a but\thatthe of your high mightines:es, by transmitting 
population .of the skingdem amounts to my letters of recal.. It isto me a matte 
about four millions and a half ofypeople. »of most, serious concern, eee} find myself 
iegertreanha ak asamumediately unable toattendin person on this last part + 
sn Teckendl 1005 -the. numberof souls , my embassy» To which I may; add my 


wasestimated only at one mil- - gret, that hort stay having depr' 
lion. ‘The progress of industry, commerce, pay vn cat ly gf ngs 


: me of (opportunities to merit; your com 
andahe arts, may probably in enother half PP h 


The Iristi house of commons have voted 
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PORTUGAL, 

jan. 15. . We heve now ten . 
ships of the line, viz, one of {80, two of 
74; six of 64, and one of 58; sxvenfrigates, 
Viz. two of 44, two of 40, ond of 56, one 
of 34, and one of 303 four coe of 20 
pieces of cannon each ; besides one of 72, 
one of 40, and one of 30. 


- dence, and to convince your high mighti- 
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be how rouch I wished to cultivate the 
shicem his majesty entertains twa ds the 
rwublic, which continuing unalterail:, I 
shat embrace evé:y opportunity to approve 
riyseli, with the utmost deference, 
«© Your high mightinesses’ 
6¢ Most obedient humble fervant, 
“LE COMTE DE ST, PRIEST. 
bee Verfai'les, 2gth Jan. 1789. 
}Their high mightinesses having token 
tais letter into consideration, resolv- 
to dcliver letters of re-credentials in due 
m to mons. Ca'lard, charge des affairs 
far the court of France, accompanied with 
uiua’ present t» mre de Sr, Priest of a 
d@ chain and medal, of the value of six 
tyous ind guilders, and one to his excellen- 
th’s secretary of the value of six hundred 
ders. . 
SWEDEN. 
Stockholm, Feb. 6. On the 2d inst. and 
befure, the diet was opened with the 
wal formality. The kinz, in his royal 
sbes, followed by his two brothers, and 
senators in theirs, went in procession to 
cathedral, One particular was remark- 
le. th: military guards belonging to the 
mg were not emploved on the occasion ; 
t the horse and fuot of the burgesses pa- 
tided en Haye in the streets through which 
tee procession passed. Afier hea:irg di- 
Wine service, they returned to the castle ; 
aad when the four estates had taken their 
ats in the great hall, the king made a 
speech,—-in which he set forth the present 
suation of Sweden, both with respect to 
exterior and interior enemi-s. The first 
ting:was a public one ; and his maj sty 
Poke in presence of the foreiga ministers, 
lp were seated on a bench, a small dis- 
efromthe throne. The next day, the 
ur orders assembledin pleno plencrum, when 
te king addressed them in a fecond, but 
iret speech ; in which he entered more 
to the detail of the manner in which he 
ished them to act, and informed them of 
relation in which he stood with the 
ferent pow-rs of Europe, especially Rus- 
and Denmark. This speech, which it 
48 not thought proper to publith, termi- 
ted by proposing to establist a secret 
mmittee of thirty deputies (cwelve to be 
osen among the noblesse)' to cofeult on 
Pe propositions of his majesty. '” 
) EF An account of a revolution which fol- 
lowed in Sweden, 2s deferved tll aext 
month, for want of room. 
The utmos: preparations ere makeing for 
‘early campaign. The fleet iv estimated 
32 ships of the line, besides other ves- 
ls; the land ferces at 6¢,00e men. The 
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fleet is said to be the finest that ever float- 
ed on the Baltic. 
DENMARK. 

Copenhagen, March 3. Last wednesday & 
discovery was mwie o. a traiterous design to 
burn the Russian fleet, now lying before 
this city. One O’Brien, a sea-captain 
from Ostend [another account calls tim a 
Scotchman] had bargained for the executi- 
on of the plot with a Swedish emissary, 
in consideration of 5,000 rix-dollars for 
every ship he should burt; which was to 
be thus effected. O’Brien’s vessel, which 
lay near the citadel, having been pur- 
chased for the purpose by the Swede, and 
loaded with pitch, resin, gunpowder, 
and rum, was to bear down among the 
Russian fleet, and be fired in the midst of 
ther. By this :c was not doubted, from 
the great quantity of gun-powder on board 
of them, that not only the Russian fleet 
wiuld be destroyed, but aso many of 
the Danish ships of war, and perhaps, 
the city itself. | OBrien, suspecting 
a trick in the bills he received for 
payment of the vssel he sold to the 
Swede, has confessed the whole design, 
and is in consequence secured ; but his em~ 
ployer escaped. 


RUSS 1A 

St, Peterslur, Fan. 16s Major-gereral 
Bachman brought a ¢ircumstancial account 
of the taking of Oczakow. The Russians 
lost 3 majo--general, 1 brigadier general, 
3 staff-officers, 101 swb-officers, and 976 
soldiers killed: 18 staff-officers and 1704 
soldiers were wounded. 

T.URKEE Y. 

Constantinople, Nov,.23- The divan have 
sent an. official communication to theseveral 
foreign ministers at she, Porte, declaratory 
of their determination to support the Poles 
against every interference of Russia in the 
government, or proposed regulatigns, of the 
Prussian faction in that republic—and pro- 
mise to enter Poland with an army, if de- 
sired. 

Dec. 21. News of the captare of Oc- 
zakow arrived, and astonished us this morn- 
ing. In the afternoon, the following was 
circulated in the city, and a copy of it 
sent to every foreign ambassador, viz. 


Letter the pacha commandant of Octu- 
rca sees of the Subime Ottoman 
Porte. 

“Monday, the 15°h day of the month 
whichanswers to December, a‘great move- 
ment was observed in the Russia camp, 
which occupied all the land mear the town 
frem the river Bog to the sea.. Tae fire of 
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their artillery and musketry, which had 
ceased for some timé before, bezanto play 
al] this day. 

** The next’ “day thé Muscovites pene- 
trated the entrenchments which were be- 
fore the pallisades, from whence they threw 
a great number of bombs into the town, 
and set fire to the few houses which re- 
mained, after many mbaths bombarding ; 
but this evil wotld not ‘have been much, if 
it had not been followed bya greater. At 
day break onthe third; day, and the 2:st 
of the month, afife broke out in another 
quarter, near the gate; of Aga Kabatschi, 
and a violent north wind carried the flames 
with amazing» fapidity) into the environs, 
so that it was thea impossible to extinguish 
‘them, 

‘* At the same.instent the Muscovites be- 
ganthe assault of the plage from the trenches, 
and also fromthe fort bf Hassaa pacha. 

“ Thecombat was very hot, anda num- 
ber of people perished momentarily ; dur- 
ing which three powder magazines blew 
up inthe town. These were in fact sepa- 
rated from each other; but from the neces- 
sity of keeping the dors open to fetch pow- 
dercontinually, the fire caught hold of them 
nearly at the same instant, and many thou- 
sand good Mussuluacuthereby lost their lives. 

“ I, your servant, found myself buried 
under the uins: dpring) the space of near 
half an, hour, and ‘was; not taken there. 
from, without, great labour. As by: this 
accident my troops were greatly ditinish- 
ed, and L. sam that loiger resistance was 
useless, Ltookthe resolution to surrender ; 
ana having giveal the jsignaly Ivsent, with 
the consent.of the. whole garrison, . the 
Chiares pacha to,the Mescovite general, to 
inform him of our resolutions: But the 
enswer arrived too lage... .Wecould: not 
any longer keep in tht town, much Jess 
defend it, on account of the fire spreading 
quite to its gates, The Muscovitis profited 
on the ocrasinn.; and, having passed ovet 
the ice which, covered, the. ditches, and 
over heights of snow. Whien felk. the pre- 
ceding night, they enter¢d the town, sword 

in hand, 1n six. different places. 

** Their aprival augmented thealarm and 
contusion, as they cutiin, pieces all.they 
Met with, not giving.quarterto any. The 
garrison, beganto xundn.that side towards 
the sea but a great part perished in the 
flames, and the rest were ¢ut to \pieces on 
the ice in.the Levian. ‘The passage’ ort the 
side of the island of Borezan being shvt, 
none had the means.of ¢scapiug that way. 

_ #8 tame, your slave, who in: this 

situation did. not know whether I wasdead 
eralive, 1 fell istothe hands of the prince 


; . 
Intellige 


CiCe 
of d'Aanhalt Bern ourz, who cong icted me 
to the camp of general Potemitn, where 
they gave ine a good tent, with Many other 
conveniencies. ; 

*‘ Jn the interim, the Chiares? pacha re. 
ceived permission from the said beneial ww 
go to a body of our troops, wuiph had re. 
tired towards the fort of Hassan pacha, to 
announce the grant of their hvis. These 
were more fortunate than Debuker paca, 
Kussein pacha, Mehemed pacta, Wes. 
lau pha, and Sielu¢nzi padoa, who 
were all Jost in the assault, «defending 
themselves with the greatest valour. Hav- 
ing obtained the liberty to write, I have 
thought it my duty to profit thqreby, and 
to render an account to the Sublime Porte 
of the unfortunate and humiltat ing situation 
which God has pleased to suficr us to be 
in, for our sins. It rematis wiih the Sub- 
lime Porte only to determine whither they 
will put an end to the war bya gpod peace, 
to deliver me with the other prisgaers, and 
to render tranquillity to the subjcets of the 
empire. te 

“© Mustafa and Ali pacha stillflive, and 
are near me, with the other prisovers, who, 
in exerting the samecoutage, have support. 
ed themselves against death. — Hitherto the 
eucmy commiandants have given fo the sol- 
diers; prisoners, all they wanted, they are 
very well, although im need ol rice to 
their pidiaus [a Turkish and Indtas dish. | 

“Salute cordially, op my acyount, tie 
incomparable Sade Mehemet €2rznd vizier) 


« 


! st 
whose glory has reached | our cars, as 2180 at 
those who rimeniber me. In an 1 sup- 
plicate you to make known our upfortunatc 
situation ito the very invincible: and very 
powerlul emperor, my sovereign, and also 
toinform my sou Seidbeck thevedt. 1 send 
a Tartar to you with this letter. { 

¢ Written in the camp of Ocfakow, 12 
. ~ ht Deceibe 
the evening of che 17th of Deceinl er, 
THE PACHA COMMANDANT. 
[For the Russian account, see p. “03 o 


last. | 
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(FP The Intellivence under this ead, willbe 
given nour next. " ; 
AFRICA. § | 
Algiers; Jun. 15° The grand sgnior has 
demanded» fom this regency, ® body of 
auxiliary troops, which his sublime highs 
ness wishes to employ in the Aryhipelagey 
to aclend the posts most exposdd to the 
Russian corsairs, ‘The militia of Algiers 
ot present consists only of 12,0¢0 ! urks ; 
but the governours are employes 10 2ug- 
ménting them, and fo’midg magazines In 
the province. ij 
“Phe marine of the regency is very flue 


~ . 














Intelligence. 


hing, and consists of 24 arme! ships 
Musive of the admiral’s ship and the 
[ Leg: ere 
Tangiers, Feb. 15. On the 13th instant 
tile pacnaof this city assembled al! the con- 
sis to inform them of the pacific disposi- 
tins of his master, which are more fully 
egplained by aletter written in Ifalian, by 
ofier of his master, tothe said coasul., to 
ue a purports 
Sirs, 
<¢ His majesty desires me to assure you 


f 
! Bere e etyterga- ay 


Muy 3. ee house of representatives ! 
rm, that the pres 
remnes y &) receive their address, they pro- 
ied to the committee chamber, with the 
ker at and presented 
§The appreEssof the Houseof wena 
ito GEORGE WASHINGTON, President 
f the Un United States, 
Suv, 
* The Representatives of the people of 
ihe United. States. present their congratula- 
ons on the event by which your fellow- 
tizens have atteited) the pre-eminence o! 
our merit, You have long heid the Art 
lace in their esteem: you have often re- 
rived tokens of their ailection: you now 
ossess the only proof that remains of their 
rathiude for your services, of their reverence 
tT your wisdom, and of the: confidence 
your Virtues. You enjoy the highest, be- 
ause the truest honour, of being the first 
slagisirate, by the unanimons choice-of the 
ireest People on the face of the earths 
r We well know the anxieties with 
hich you must have obeyed « summons 
om the repose reserved tor your declining 
ears, into public scenes of which you had 
ken your leave fo: ever: ‘ut the obedi- 
nce was due to the occasion. It is alrea- 
Oy, applauded by the universal joy which 
cicomes pe to your station And we 
Pannoi doubt that it will be rewarded. with 
f the satisfaction, with whicl an ardent 
ove for your fellow-citizens riust review 
pecceastul elioris to promate their happtuess. 
Ass This anticipation: is not justified mere- 
i by the pas experience of your signal 
efvices; it is particularly suggest ted by “the 
lous impressions under wich you com~ 
anence your aduninistrauon, und the en- 
ightened maxims by whica you mean to 
Bondi it it. We feel with you tne strong est 
®bligations to adore the invisible Hind 
bwhich hes led the American people throug! 
i many dil Reulties, to cherish, a constious 


mi it 
Ing 
dent 


' 
their head, 


esponsibility fer the desti 1y ef republicaa 
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thatheis at peace with all nations, both 
those»whe have their consuls in this empire, 
and those who have none, as Cermany, 
Russia, Milta, Prassia, &c. When any 
nation is desirous of breaking this peace, 
and going to war, they shall be allowed fou 
months, as I have be’ore informed you, by 
order of his majesty, and now confirmed by 
the present, of which you will inrorm the 
other nations. 
S¢ FRANCO CHIAPE.” 
Mequenez, Feb. 75 17380» 


~ 

~ bate ght | 
means of 
precious 
ouUu ted 
and 


atrio- 


liberty, and to seek the only sure 
preserving aad recommending the 
deposit ina system of lestslation. 
on the primevples of an honest policy 
direcied «by the spirit ofa diffused p 
tism. 

© The questioa'arising out of the 
ticle of the constitution, wri! receive 
attention demanded by its tmportance; 
we trust, be decided under the 
ence of ail the consideration: io whi 
allude. 

‘- In. forming the pecantary provistons 
tor the executive department, we shall not 
lose sight of awish res-iiting fram motives 
which give ita pecuhar'claim to aur regard. 
Your resolution mM @ moment, critical to 
the hberties-ot your county; to renounce al! 
personal emolument, was among the nm any 
presag s of your pat ristie services, which 
have been amply fulfilled : and your scru- 
pulous adherence to the law then im posed 
upon yourself, cannot fat! to demonstrate 
he purity; whilst it encreases the lustre, of 


a cha acter has so tay titles to 


- 

£ 

4 
a 


will, influ 


1 you 


whith 
adulati »: 

s* Such ait the s@ntimien’s 
thought iit toaddress :you. T 
our own hearts; amd we verily be lieve, that 


which we have 
hevilow from 


amonz the millions we represent, there is 
nota virtuous chizen whose Keart will dis- 
own tem. 
 Alichat remainsis, that wejoin in your 
fervent supphicattonse-for the blessing. of 
Heaven om our countty; and that we add 
our own, for théchoitestof these blessings 
on the most beloved of her éitizeas. 
The aANSwWerk. 
‘ Gentlem cit, 
eon very aflec tid steaddress produces 
notions which IT kadw not howto express. 
l feel that my past endeavours (nf the sere 
vice of my country are far overpaid by its 
gooduess : and { feat much that my future 
Ml your kirtd-antici ipatic mn. 


oncs inay now. s 
sromise is, that they willbe 


AU that Ican 
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invariably dirceted by am honest and ‘ardent 

zeal. Of this resource my heart assures me, 

For all beyond, i rely dn the wisdom and 

patriotism of those with) whom Lam to co- 

eperate, and a continuance of the blessings 
ot Heaven oa our beloved country.” 

May 16. Lh> senate; by (heir president 
(the vice-president of the United States) 
presented che following address, 

“ The anpxess of the Sdnate to the P resident 
of the United States, ta' answer to his s peech 
to bath houses of Congrest « 

“sik, 
+6 We the senate of the United States, 
return you our sincere thank: for your exe 
cellent speech delivered|to both houses of 
congres , congratulate you on the complete 
orgen-caion of the feiferal government, 
and felicitate ourselves and our fellow -cii- 
zens on your elevation to the office of pre. 
sident: an office high:y important by the 
powers constirutionally annexed to it, and 
ex'remely honourable from the manner in 
which the appoiotmentismide. The una- 
nimous suff.age of the elective body in 
your favour is peculiarly expressive of tlie 
gratitude, confijence, and affection of the 
citizens of America, and is the highest 
testimonial ac once of your merit and their 
esteem. We asesens ble, sir, that nothing 
but the vice of your felaw-citizens could 
have called you from aretreat, chosen with 
the fondest prediection, endeared by habit, 
and. consecrated to, he sepose of declining 
yeors. We rake, and wi b.us all Ame. 
rica, thet ia abedience to the.call of our 
common ooantty, you have. returned once 
more to pu lic life... 1n yowall parties con- 
fide ;. in you all Apterests. unixes atid we 
have no doub y that your past services, great 
as they have beeo,, will ke equalledy your 
future exertioas 5 and, that your prudence 
and sagacity ag a statesman; will tend to 
avert the cangera to which we were exposed, 
to give stability tothe present government, 
and dignity and splendour to tha: country, 
wh ch your skill aad valcur as a-soldier, so 
emincatly contribatedto:; raise ta indepen- 
dence and empire. 

«* When we contemplate the coincidence 


of chreumistangesy: Ind wonderful.com>ina- 


tion of causea whichgradually prepared the 
people of this country for independence ; 
‘When we contemplate the rise, pe gress and 
termination of \the jate’ war, which gave 
therm achamej}among the nations of che 
earth, we are, with’ you; unavoidably led 
to-acknowleiige\and dors the great arbiter 
of the universe; by whom empires rise and 
fall, A. review of the many signal instasces 
ef divine. interposition in favour of this 


Inteltigence. 


ne ee 


. 2 
country claims our most Pious ¥ atitgde- 
and permit ws, sir, to gbsery-, that amon, 
the great events which have Ie4 


led to the for. 
mation and establishment of a federal go- 
vornmnent, we esteem your accAptance of 
the office of president as one of; the most 
propit ous and important. 

s¢ In the execution of the trupt reposed 
in us we shall ende:vour to pursue that 
enlarged and liberal policy to which your 
speech so happily directs. We are! oascious 
that the prosperity of each state if insepara. 
bly connected with the welfare o¢ all, and 
that in promoting the latter, we shall ac. 
tually advance the former. In full persua- 
sion of this truth, it shall be ovr invaria- 
ble aim to dive:t ourselves of local pr-ju. 
dices and attachments, and to ‘view the 
great assemblage of communities and in. 
teres's committed to our chargé with an 
egual eye. 

‘+ We feel, sir, the force, and acknow- 
ledge the jus:ness of the obse vation, that 
the foundation of our national podcy should 
be laid in private morality : if individuals 
be not influenced by moral principles it is 
in vain to look for public virtte; it is 
therefore the duty of lezisla ors td enforce, 
both by precept and example, the urility 
as well as the necessity of a trict ai- 
herence to the rules of distributive 
justice, We beg you to be assured that 
the senate will, at all times, «hearfully 
co-operate in évery measure wich may 
stre gthen the union, conduct to the 
happiness, or secure and perpetuate the 
libexties of this great confederated; republic, 

< We commend you, Bit, to thee protec. 
tion of Almighty God, earnestly, beseech- 
ing him. jong to pre-erve a hife sq valuable 
anddear tothe peuple of the United Sates, 
and.tha: your administration may be prof- 
perous tothe nation, aad glorious to youre 
selt. { 

In\senate, May 16; 17% 

66. Signed by order, § 

s* yomN ADAMS, prefidenty 

§ of thesenate of the United St tes. 
The REPLY. } 

* Gentlemen, , ; 

s¢,} thank you for your address, 9 
which thewmost affectionate sentiments 
are expressed in the most obligir a 
The coincidence of circumstance, which le 
to this auspicious crisis, the confipence - 
posed ‘in ‘me by my fellow-citizens, _ 
the assistance I may expect Gone 
which will be dictated by an enl trged an 
liberal policy, seem to presage 4 mre os 
perous iffue to my administration, t oi. 
diffidence ef myabi ities had taugat ™ 


A 
i 














el 


dntelli Zente. 


jpate --1 now feel myfelf inexpressi- 
blyfbappy in a belief, that Heaven, which 
one so much for our infant nation, will 
notg withdraw its providential inrluence, bee 
al cur political felicity shall have been 
complered; and in a conviction, that the 
serite will at 21 times co-operate in every 
indtsure, which may tend to promote the 
welfare of this confecerated republic. 
Th supported by a firm tiust in the 
Gerat Arbiter of the universe, aided by 
the collected wisdom of the Union, and 
imploring the Divine Benediction on our 
joipt exertions, in the service of our coun- 
try, I readily engage with you in the ar- 
duis, but pleasing task, of attemp.ing to 
mike a nation happy. 
6G. WASHINGTON.” 
nthe 16ch instant, the house of repre- 
sentatives passed ** an act for laying a duty 
~ om goods, Wares, and merchandizes import- 
into the Uniced States.” The same is 
néw before the senate ; but it is expected 
Opt considerable alterations will be made 
iit. 
Mr. Madison, ‘one of* the representa 
tiges from Virginia, gave notice on the 4th 
t. to the hous¢, that on the 25th, he 
Id ‘move’ for the ‘conside?aticn of the 
sh atticle of the constitution, relative to 3- 
dments. But on the arrival of that 
aby, however, a number Of reasons induced 
ie to postpone thé interided thotion, till 
that day fortnight—whén we may look ‘for 
¢ discussion of this impértant subject. 
A committee “of the house of representa~ 
» * appointed to “consider and report, 
hether any and what title or titles should 
‘given to the ‘president and vice-presi- 
oe reported, “ That it would be im- 
oper to give any other thanethose meati- 
d inthe constitution.” The hotise*agreed 
the report. The senate, on thecontra- 
; appear inclined to annex some distin- 
ishing x oe oe to the president, such 
» * Hts Highness the “President of the Umited 
tates of America, and Protector of their Liber- 
*cs"—These are the words which were re- 
to the senate by their committee ap- 
inted to consider ‘of a suitable style of 
fheial address.: Upon this report, and the 
emper of the house of representatives, the 
enate have grounded the following resolu- 
ion, viz,— 
‘* From a decent respect for the:opinion and 
ice of civilized nations, whether under 
narchical er republican governments, 
hose custom isto annex titles of respectabi- 
ity to the office of their chief magistrate, and 
that in an intercourse withforeigm nations, a 
(due respect for the majesty of the people of 
jtheVimied States may not be haserded by ae 
‘ 
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appearance of singularity, the senate have 
been induced to be of opinion, that it 
would be proper to annex a respectable tis 
tle to the otlice of president of the United 
States——But the senate, <esirous of preserv- 
ing harmony with the house of :epresen. 
tatives, where the practice lately observed 
in presenung an address to the president, 
was without the addiijonu o( titles, think it 
proper, for the prefent, to act in conformity 
with the practice of that house; ‘therefore, 
resolved, that the present address. be \to 
the ** president of the Uimted States,’ without 
addition of title,” 

The lady of general Washington arrived 
on the agth at New-York, haviag received 
on the route thither from Mount-Vernon, 
every mark of esteem and respect. 

Two cannon, which constituted a moitty 
of the American artillery at the commence- 
ment of the late war, have lately been orna- 
mented with the following inscription, 
finely executed in relievo : 

One is tnsteribed THE HANCOCK; 
The tty, THE ADAMS. 
SACRED TO LIBERTY ! 

This is one of four Cannon 
which consfitdted the whole Train 
of Field Artillery 
possessed ‘by the British Colonies of’ 
North-America, 
at the Coininencembut of the War, 
on the xi%° April, MpceLxxv. 

This Cannon, and its Fellow, 
belonging to a number of Citizens of Boston, 
were used in'many Engagements during the War : 
The ‘other tio, ‘the’ Property of the 
Government of Massachusetts, 
were taken by the Enemy. 

By Order ‘of the UNTTED STATES 

\ IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED, 

May xt&. mDCOLUXXxvirt. 
injeceaby to the constitution; the senate 
of theUnited States were formed by ballot, 
onthe n5th inst. into'three’ equal classes ; 
the members of the first class to sit for two 
years; those of the secorid; four years; and 

those of the third, six years. 

The following is a list-of the officers and 
members who compose the “present con- 
gress of the United States 2~The figures 
placed after the senators’ names; denote the 
number of years they-have to serve, as lately 
determined by ballot, 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, esquire, president 
of the United States, © 
JOHM ADAMS, ‘squire; wce-president of the 
United States. 

SENATOR S-—-——NeamHampshire, Joba 
Langdon 6, Paine Wingate 4~AMlassachu- 
setts, Triswam Dalton 2,) Caleb Strong 4+ 
Connecticut, William Samuel Jehasen 6, Oli- 
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ver Elsworth 2—-New-Yoré, [none appoint- 
ed |—New- jersey, Jonathan timer 2, Wil- 
liam Patterson 4—Pennsylvanra, William 
Maclay 2, Robert Morris}6—Delaware, K1- 
chard Basset. 4, George Read 2—Maryland, 
Cararles Carroll 2, John Heary—/irgima, 
William Grayson2, Richard Henry Lee 4 
—South-Carolina, Pierce Butler 4, Ralph 
Izard 6— Georgia, William Few 4, James 
Guan 6. 

REPRESENTATIVES New-Hump- 
shire. Nicholas Gilmaa, Samuel Livermore, 
Benjamin W est—Massachusetts, Fisher Ames, 

lbridge Gerry, Benjamin Goodhue, Jo- 
nathan Grout, George Leonaid, George 
Partridge, George Thatcher—Connecticut, 
Benjamin Huntingdon, Roger Sherman, 
Jonathan Sturges, Jonathan Trumbull, Je- 
remiah Wadsworth—Néw-York, Egbert 
Benson, William Floyd, John Hatnorn, 
John Lawrence, Jeremiah Van Rensselaer, 
Peter Sylvester—New- Jeriey, Elias Bouds- 
not, Lambert Cadwalade:, James Schuur- 
man, Thomas Sinnicksbu—Pennsyluania, 
George Clymer, Thorhas Fitzsimons, 
thomas Hartley, Daniel Heister, 
¥. A Muhlenberg (Speaker), Peter Muh- 
lenbergh, Thomas Scott, Henry Wyn- 
koop—Delaware, John Vining—Maryland, 
Damiel Carroll, Benjamin:Contee, George 
Gale, Joshua Seney, Wilham Smith, Mi- 
ehael Jenifer Stone—Virginia, Theodorick 
Bland, John Brown, Isaac Coles, Samuel 
Griffin, Richard Bland Lee, James Madi- 
son, jun. Andrew Moore,; John Page, Jo- 
siah Parker, Alexander Wihite—South-Caro - 
dina, A.danus Burke, Daniel Huger, Wul- 
liam Smith, ThomasSumpter, Thomas lu- 
der ‘lucker—Georgia, Ahraham Baldwin, 
James Jackson, George Matthews. Se- 
cretary of the senate, Samudl A. Otis—Clerhk 
of the house of representatives, John Beckley. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Putsburgh, May2. The Indians a'etrou- 
blesome inthe back parts df this state. On 
theosth ult. they killed at} Dunkard-creek, 
a William Thomas, Joseph Cumbridge 
and wife, and also two children: and we 
are informed from Sandusky, that five par- 
ties of ditlerent Indian tribes were prepar- 
rng there tor a hostile excursion against our 
frontier settlements. : 


MARRIAGES. 

M 4SSACHUSETTS—— At Boston, mr.Sa- 
muel Thayer to miss Rachel Catey ; Win. Pou cll, 
esa; to miss Gardner; mr. Thomas Crane to miss 
Pease ; mr Damel Ray to miss Sally Bangs ; 
eapt. Ephraim Wales to miss Betsy Trott; mr. 
Joseph Blake, of Milton, to mrs. Thankful Baty ; 
—At Sandwich, mr Josiah Doaght of Stock. 
bridge, to miss Caroline Willidms of this tlace--- 
At Lexington, rev. Herry Ware te miss Polly 











Marriages, ——- Deatl. 







Clark— At Taunton, David I. Barrel, tse; 10 
miss Joanna Russell, of Frovidence--Ais$>, ca Ne 
held, mr. Fostah Hitchcock to mis? Huldah 
Hitchcock. ‘ 
RHODE-ISLAND At Providetce, mr, 
Joseph Russell to miss Ann Frances Liftbitt. 
CONNEC ricuT At Neweljondon, 
doctor Samuel Seabury, jun. to miss Fanny Tabor, 
NEW-YORK At Hudson, mr. John 
Shipboy, merchant, to miss Nancy Olvey— At 
West-Farms, mr. James Leggett, aged 86, 
tomrs, Rac.el Hunt, widow of Cornelis Hunt, 
aged 75. 
PENNSYLVANIA-——At Philadelphia, 
mr. Wooddrop Simms, merchant, to miss Sally 
Hopkins, of Hartford, Connecticut; mr;Sallows 
hewell to miss Maria Shields, ; 
VIRGINIA At Richmond, mir. For. 
dan Harris to miss Betsey Cannon—At Port 
Royal, mr. Win. Barrett to miss Fanay Hip. 
kins. 
SOUTH-CAROLINA Richard Withers, 
esg; to mrs, Frances Wells of St. Thomes’s. 
WESTERN-TERRITORY At Mariet- 
ta, capt. David Zeigler, o “the federal army, 























to miss Lucy Sheffield of Rhode-Istand. : 
Deaths, | 
NEW-HAMPSHIRE At Portsthouth, 


mrs. Langdon, aged 74; miss Lydia \Peirsey 
aged 53; mrs. Mary Sanders, aged ef 
Gilmantown, mrs. Gilman, wife of mr. Ed- 
ward Gilman. 
MASSACHUSETTS At Boston; capt. 
Foseph Hudson, aged 56; mr. John Means, 
aged 72; the hun. Fohn Browne, aged §3% 
mr. Samuel Belknap, son of the rev. Jeremy 
Belknap, aged 18—At Cambridge, wr. N. 
Kidder, aged 87; and soo afterward, MIS 
Deborah Kidder, his widow, aged 7a—At 
Charles on, mrs, Eliza. Stearns, aged 68 —At 
Roxbury, mrs. Jane Ivers, aged go—aAt 
Newbury-Port, mr. Abel Merrill, aged 80; 
mrs. Susannah Teel, aged 20-—At Gloutester, 
capt. John Osborne Sargent ; capt. fame: Pear- 
son; mrs. Susan Logan, aged 81-——® Ux- 
bridge, mrs. Willard, consort of doctir Wil- 
lard—At Dighton, mrs. Lucy Peaices aged 
27—At Lexington, mrs. Lucy Uarky aged 
53—At Sutton, zev, David Hall, aged? 85— 
At Northampton, mr. Fosiah Clark, aged g2. 
He was the youngest of 11 children (6 soys and 
5 daughters ) three of whom lived to be above 
go, four above 80, and three above 70 ygars of 
age: fromthe six sons, only, have desended 
1158 children, grand-children, and real 
grandchild) en; 925 of whom are ni w libing. 
NEW-Y¥ OR K———~ At New- York. m7 Myers. 
PENNSYLVANIA——At Philadephia, 
mrs. Mary Biddle, ag d 80; mrs. Mary tiller, 
wife of mr. Fokn Miller, jun. pga sh miss 
Rachel Budd, aged 21—Al Fort- Put, vioma.s 
Hutchins, ¢ qi geographer to the United Sales 
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ETEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 


Made in the City of CHARLESTON, SOUTH-CAROLINA, 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, | 


Made in the City of CHARLESTON, s0UTH-CARQLINA, 


For April, 1789, For May, 1789. 
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